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The Origin of Log Houses in the Gnited States 


By Henry C. Mercer, D.Sc. 


Rep: nted trom Buc ks ( 


r~ HE. torm of architectural con- 

struction known as the log 

house, consisting of logs laid in 
a rectangle, one upon another, horizon- 
tally, and notched at the corners, 1s a 
very ancient form of European dwell- 
ing. As existing in ancient Colchis, it 1s 
thus described by Vitruvius in the first 
century A.D.: 


| 


of Colchians, on the 


abundance of forests, ever 


“Among nation sea, 
accounr of tne 
ribus perpetuls 


ground to tke mght and lett. 


a 
( i 


green trees (arb having been 
laid level on the 
planis dextra ac sinistra in terra positis), a space 
between them. being left as far as the lengths ot 
rees extend, upon them, at their ends, other 
transverse pieces, so as to include the interior 
irea of the habit on are placed, collocantur in 


earum alterae rans 


uncludunt medium spatium 
thereupon, with alternate 


extremis partibus supra 


versae quae CITCl 


habitationis!, then 
, voking (jugumentantes), the 
And SO walls 


par- 


? " , + ab ' 
ean Sy i abibus 


corners on all four sides (partibus). 


or trees erected perpendicularly upward, 
ietes ex arboribus statuentes ad perpendiculum 
Imarum), build ro an altitude high buildings, 
intervals which are left, on 
the thickness of the 
yp up with chips and mud. In 
covering-cross- 


turres), and the 


iccount ot crassitudinem 


} 
aterial, tnev st 
like manner thev 
pieces, re ceding at the extreme corners. So trom 


throw across 


ounty Historical Soctety Papers, Vol. Vv. 


with additions 


the four sides upward in the middle, they build 
up pyramids, covering which with branches and 
mud, they make, in barbarous fashion, vaulted 
testudinata) roofs for their buildings (turrium).””! 

Vitruvius Pollionis, De AM hitedura lib. 
decem, cum comment Danielis Barberi, Venetiis, 
IO17, p. 49. 


It is further known that this unique 
form of wall construction has been in 
use in Scandinavia since the middle 
ages, that log houses have long been 
known in Germany, and that they now 

1924) extend across northern Europe, 
through Russia, Asia, Siberia? (Fig. 1) 
1 In a tolo edition of a French translation of Vitru 


Vius: Les Dix Libres aeé ] ti 
the translator. M 


ruve, Paris, Coignard 1684, 
- share 
Pp. 32, 1n plate, Perrault, illustrates 


his idea of what Vitruvius meant, with an imaginar\ 


drawing, showing such divergence from the wall and 
root construction of the real log house, as then in use in 
Scandinavia, that we might inter that the log house 


could not have been known in France in his time. 


2 Log houses were standing in 1918, in the Samara 
district, y 


town of Buzuluk. Logs probably of evergreen trees) 


were laid with cracks luted with hemp inside and clay 


outside: no cellars; wood floors: two rooms. Stoves 
handmade ot clay, were used tor cooking and warm 


ing. 


miles north oft the Caspian sea, near the 


, 


Adobe dwellings were common in the same dis- 


trict. Seen in 1918 by Miss Emily Bradbury of Ger- 


Pa. Information from her to the 


Jan. 24, 192}. 


mantown, 


writer 
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and 


Korea.’ 


Though common in Switzerland, the 


Mianchuria and exist in 


writer has been unable to learn whether 
old examples or survivals exist in the 
neighboring French Vosges, or in the 
mountains of Spain or Italy, or whether 
they were known in France at the time 
ot the French settlement of America, 
or brought to South or Central America 
by the Spanish conquerors. 

On the other hand it is well estab- 
lished that the North American In- 
dians, as, for example, the [roquois, 
with their ““‘Long House,” the wood- 
carving totem-pole-making Indians of 
the northwestern coast, or the ad- 
vanced Cherokees and Natchez of the 
south, knew nothing of this method of 
construction. 

In North America the very ingen- 
ious builders’ method has appeared 
conspicuously in two forms, namely: 
(a) the fort and (4) the house, with its 
adjuncts and derivatives (7.¢., barns, 
outhouses, workshops, schoolhouses, 
churches, etc.), and as in the house 
torm it had become the typical Ameri- 
can pioneer dwelling in the middle of 

3 Log house seen in Korea,in 1920, by Rev. Clarence: 
Hoffman, a missionary of Kangsi, Korea. Logs at 
corners were simply notched, always on bottom side, 
and never on top; one notch per log. Logs not squared, 
never touching, always chinked with mud or clay. 
Knds at corners never sawed off close, as ours. No 
chamftering on top ends of logs over lower notch. 


Notches round and rough. Bark frequently left on log. 
Root: two vertical posts, 


; 


mortised, rise from middk 
ot the top logs at either gable on level of the so-called 
torked at 


sometimes mor 


square. These sometimes naturally top. 


from one to the other a ridge pol . 
tised to these vertical posts. From this rafters, at 
about 18 inches apart, run down to plate logs to w hich 
they are tied with straw rope. Across rafters a heav\ 


laver of wattles is tied down to the same on which 


tour inches of mux 


— 


on which heavy shingles about 
20 inches by 12 by two inches thick, riven with the 
trow, are laid and weighted down with stones. Other 
wise, pieces of bark, ditto. Gables: horizontal layers 
ot wattles are tied on with rice Straw twists and mud 
plastered inside and out. Vitruvius’s roof not seen. In 
formation to the writer (or! 


ginal pencil notes) Oct 


bye T . Ig: 


the eighteenth century, and asit would 
be altogether unreasonable to suppos 
that the European immigrants in 
vented it, it seems desirable to prov: 
by definite evidence, whether it was 
first introduced by the French 

Canada, the Spanish in Florida, th 
Dutch in New York, the English in 


_ 


Virginia, Massachusetts and Pennsy! 
vania, or the Swedes in the Delaware 
valley. 

Dr. Amandus Johnson  (Swed7s/ 
Settlements on the Delaware, U. ot Pa. 
Pub., Appleton, N. Y., 1g11), confin- 
ing himself to the Delaware valley, de 
scribes the log construction as intro- 
duced there by the Swedes and Finns 
at their first coming in 1638. GC. F. 
Innocent (Developmentof Engitsh Build. 
ing Construction, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1916, p. 10g), savs that 

“The Block House type of construction spread 
in kurope westward to Switzerland and north 
ward to Scandinavia. The European settlers took 
it with them across the Atlantic to the new and 
well timbered continent of North America, and 
the Russians have carried it across Asia as tar as 
the Pacific ocean,” but further that, “there 1s no 
satistactory evidence that this torm ot building 
Was ever in use in England, in any of its forms, 
although fine timber was formerly so abundant.” 


Kiske Kimball (Domestic .frchitec- 
ture of the American Colonies, N. Y.., 
Scribner, 1922, pp. 6-8) quotes John 
son and Innocent, and tailing to find 
any log-house construction by the first 
Knglish settlers at Jamestown or 
Plymouth, and citing the .d/rchives of 
Marvland and Colonial Records of 
North Carolina to prove later log houses 
built in these colonies about 1668 and 
1050, supposes that the ‘log house Was 
brought to America by the people in 
whose native land at that time it was 
the customary form of dwelling, the 
Swedes and Finns who settled on the 


Delaware in 1638 and the vears tollow 
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x,’ and that early trade and inter- 
change of ideas between the Delaware 
vallev colonists (New Sweden) and 
Virginia and New England,‘‘ultimately 
taught the E.nglish colonists a method 
of construction so obviously suited to 
pioneer conditions in the new, heavily 
forested continent.” 

\ tew turther notes on the subject 


are ottered Ly the writer aS tollows: 


kRENCH LoG Houses In CANADA 

The writer has received through the 
kind information of Mr. A. G. Douglas, 
deputy minister of Canada, and Mr. 
Gustav Lanctot, provincial archivist, 
the following extracts from the Cana- 
dian Archives: 
1) Relation de 1H, p. 6. (Thwaites, Tesutt 
Relations and .dilted Documents, Vol. 8, p. 281. 
1635) “Notre maison, en ce premier com- 
mencement 13s) n’était que quelques biches 
de bois 1 intes les unes aupres des autres, enduites 
par les ouvertures d'une peu de terre, et cou- 
verfes, d‘herbe: nous avions en tout douze pieds 
en quarre pour la chapelle et pour notre demeure, 
attendant quun batiment de charpente qu’on 
dressait tut ache é.” 

lranslation — “Our house at the beginning 
[O2¢) was nothing but some logs ot wood set the 
one (close to?) the other . plastered over their 
openings with a little earth, and covered with 
grass. We have in all a dozen feet square for the 
chapel, and for our dwelling, waiting until a 
building of carpenter work that they are work- 
ing on 1s finished.” 

2) Extrait de Jes Ursulines des Trois-Riviéres, 
VOl. a }- I<. 

loo4 “La premiere église paroissiale con- 
struite en 1664 était en bois rond terme aux 
ingles en queues d’aronde. La tagade de cet édi- 
hee regardait la basse-ville, son flanc longeait la 
rue Saint-Pierre.” 

Translation “The first parish church built 
In 1664 was in round wood dovetailed at the cor- 
ners. The tront of this edifice looked out on the 
wer citv. Its side faced the rue Saint-Pierre.” 

}) “Extract from ordinance against many in- 
habitants of the Isle of Orleans who have built 
houses contrary to the Royal ordinance dated 
the 28 April, i746; of the 12th January, 1762. 
nts of the Intendants of Canada, 1752, p. 


Ma tur ; 
(GL IN¢ sé 





Hig. 2.— Corner of the Frost Garrison House 
at Eliot, Me. 
Built in 1734. Logs are dovetailed continuously s 
that each log locks the one below it. Examined and 
photographed in 1923 by Mr. William R. Mercer. 


$94; printed in Edits et ordonnances,” Vol. U1, 
p. S94. 
Francois Bicor, ETc. 

(1745-1752) “Que Jean-Marie Plante, auss: 
habitant du dit lieu de Saint-Jean, a également 
bati, l’éré dernier, une maison de ‘pieces sur 
pieces,’ sur un arpent de front sur la profondeur 
suffisante.”’ 

Translation —‘‘That Jean Marie Plante, also 
an inhabitant of said place of St. John, has also 
buile — last vear a house of (‘pieces on pieces 
log on log —on an acre front of sufficient depth.” 

4) Extrait de l'Ordonnance portant Reégle- 
ment pour la construction des Maisons en ma- 
tériaux incombustibles, dans les Villes de la 
Colonie; du 7 juin, 1727. 

Craupe THomas Dupvy, ere. 
(1727) “1. De batir aucune maison dans les villes 


et gros bourgs, ou il se trouvera de la pierre com- 
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Fig. 5.— Bide Wiew of “Fort Halifax,”’ 
Winslow, Me. 


Showing second-story overhang, and loopholes. The door is modern 


Mr. W. S. Appleton, and Dr. Gill 


Kxamined and photographed by 
land, in 1911 and 192}. 


modément, autrement, qu’en pierres; détendons 
de les batir en bois, de pieces sur pieces et de 
colombage quand méme ce seroit pour les re- 
couvrir er endure de chaux et sable.” 

l'ranslation — “1. To build any house in the 
villages and large towns, where available stones 
ire to be found, other than of stones. It is for- 
bidden to build them in wood (pieces on pieces 
log on log, and of “colombage”’ (row of joists?) 
although it might be (intended) to cover and 
plaster them with lime and sand(?)”’ 


\lr. Harry Piers, president of the 
Nova Scotia Historical Society, writes 
indefinitely as his opinion that 


“Log houses and Block houses (forts) were 


common in Nova Scotia, trom the earliest date; 


that some log houses still survive in Nova Scotia, 


and that this manner of building was taught to 


the first English settlers coming to Nova Scotia 
trom England. by officials and others from New 
England; that the Block house fort was decidedly 
introduced by New Englanders and adopted by 
the British Troops.” 

But the first of these quotations (1) 
in 1635, may or may not refer to a log 
house, and the others (2), (3) and (4), 
all are too late to give precedence to 
the FKrench house builders. The second, 
(2), certainly showing a knowledge ot 
the form of construction in 1664, seems 
to refer to a church and not a dwelling. 
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Fig. 6.—** Fort Halifax,’’ Winslow, Alc. 


Showing corner dovetail. Squared logs. Closed joints. One of the original loopholes shows 


Window probably enlarged at the opening ot another loophole. Door and shingles modern. 


kKurther than this, the writer has 
been unable to learn whether the log 
house was known in France in the 
seventeenth century, whether forts or 
block houses of logs were built in 
Canada in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, or whether the expression “‘pieces 
sur piéces’’ wasused in France before the 
first French settlers came to America. 


SPANISH LoG Houses IN FLORIDA 


Leaving Canada, therefore, in doubt, 
several inquiries concerning the possi- 
bility of Spanish log houses in Florida 
were answered by letters from the St. 
Augustine Historical Society to the 
effect that the Spanish records exam- 
ined show that the early Spanish set- 
tlers at St. Augustine, before 1597, 
used logs for house building, not hori- 
zontally, but set as posts, vertically in 
palisado style. 


loc Houses AMONG THE DuTCH 
or New YorK 
We learn from Mr. Reginald P. Bol- 


ton, prominently associated with the 


recent excavations at historical sites of 


the New York Historical Society, as 
follows: 


‘In answer to your enquiry I would say, that | 
do not know of any log dwellings in this locality 
ot date prior to 1700. In tact, all the recorded 1n- 
tormation indicates that the early settlers here 
did not construct such a form of dwelling, but 
that they tollowed the established 
methods by erecting a frame covered with bark. 
This 1S noted by ]. H. Innes in his book, Nex 
Amsterdam and Its People, trom which | quote 
as tollows: 


natives” 


“*The early course of buiiding at the new 
settlement is pretty well known. The original 
log block-house, (built in 1614) with its surround- 
ing palisades .. . occupied part of the site of the 
later Fort Amsterdam ... Of the 3c 

. these early cabins are said to have been ot 


dwellings 


bark. They were probably duly framed of hewn 
timber, but owing to the lack of saw mills at this 
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time had been covered after the fashion of shin- 
gling, with the thick bark of the chestnut or other 
suitable forest trees. The root over all thatched 
with the native reeds.’ 

“The earliest reference I find is that of Was- 
senaer, Historia Van Europa, Amsterdam, 1621. 
Referring to the Colony of New Netherlands as 
tollows: 

‘**The counting-house there is kept in a stone- 
building, thatched with reed, the other houses 
are of the bark of trees.’ O'Callaghan, Doc. H1¥. 

f the State of New York, 1860. 

“The next reference I find is that of Tien- 
hoven, of date 1650, in which he gives the fol- 
lowing details of the methods of construction of 
the first buildings: 

‘Information Relative to Taking up Land in 
New Netherland, by Cornelius Van Tienhoven, 
secretary oft the province, 16f0: 

Or the Building of Houses at Kirst 

“Those in New Netherland and especially in 
New England who have no means to build tarm 
houses at first according to their wishes, dig a 
square pit in the ground, cellar fashion, 6 or 7 
teet deep, as long and as broad as they think 
proper, case the earth inside with wood all round 
the wall. and line the wood with the bark of trees 
or something else to prevent the caving in of the 
earth, floor this cellar with plank and wainscot 
t overhead for a ceiling, raise a root of spars clear 
1) and cover the spars with bark Or green sods, 
so that they can live dry and warm in these 
houses with their entire families tor two, three 
or tour years, it being understood that partitions 

run through those cellars which are adapted 
» the size of the family. The wealthy and prin- 
cipal men of New England, in the beginning ot 

Colonies, commenced their first dwelling 
houses 1n this tashion,’ etc. 

“Finally, the official reports of Governors of 
state in 1678 and 1687, show that the resi 
dents here had developed a settled policy ot con 
tructing stone and brick dwellings. O'Callaghan, 
Doc. Hit. N. Y., 1850, Vol. L. - 

“Governor Andros’ report, 1678:— Our butld- 
ngs most wood, some lately stone and brick, 
good country houses and strong of their severall 
| ndes.’ 

“Governor Dongan’'s report, 2a Keb., LOS 7: 
‘The buildings in New York and Albany are 


generally of stone and brick. In the country the 


} 
> 


OusS S are mos 


vy new built. having two or three 
ns To a foor. ” 


st 


The above notes, and an interence 
from the journal quoted later, ot the 





Fig. 7.— Corner of the McIntyre Garrison 
House, near Dork, Alc. 

Built (according to the family records of Mr. 
MeIntyre, its present owner, a direct descendant of 
the builder) in 1640 to 164s, therefore contemporary 
with the earliest possible Swedish buildings in the 
Delaware Valley, and possibly the oldest log Structure 


standing in the United States. Here the visible logs 
| 


appear to lock in pairs, not continuously, as in kigs. 
2, 3, 4, etc. Photographed by Mr. William R. Mercer 


in IQ2 2. 


Dutch travelers, Dankers and Sluvter, 
speaking of the log house as a Sw edish 
and not Dutch construction, reason- 
ably show that the Dutch did not in- 
troduce the log dwelling to North 
America, and it seems very improbable, 
though lacking positive disproof, that 
the first Dutch settlers had seen or used 
log houses in Holland betore they emi- 
grated to New Sweden. On the other 
hand, the Dutch tort or block house, 
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Fig. 8.— The Bunker Garrison House at Burham, 
WS 


ont. and 


, ; 
Photographed when in ruins, by Mr: 
hewn to an equal thickness, varving in he 
at thy corn rs, ar ‘ if. rig)? abe 1 \ fa 


referred to by Innes, if correctly de- 
scribed as of logs, would still not prove, 


tor reasons given later, that they were 


tamiliar with the particular form of 


log construction here considered and 
had introduced it into America (1614 
before the English who had reached 
Virginia in 1607, and Massachusetts 
in 1620, or before the Swedes on the 
Delaware in 1638. 


Loc Dwetutncs BUILT BY TH! 
ENGLISH SETTLERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND VIRGINIA 

Turning from documentary doubt 
to archeological certainty several old 


~ 





72. BH. 
Appleton, 1g11. The square logs a: 
& pes Seem rlappit 
but nalesia 
log structures, called “‘garrison houses, 
dated as tollows by their Owners or 
local authorities, trom the middle ot 
still 
(1924) on or near the southeast coast ot 
Maine, at Kittery, at Eliot 
1734), at Augusta 
Winslow (Figs. 4, 5, and 6), at Scot- 
land, near York, Me. 1640), 
and in New Hampshire, at Durham 


(kkig. 8, 167% 


the Se\ enteenth century, stand 


(Kig. am 


_ 


(Kig. 3, 1750), at 
(Fig. 7, 


, Dover (Fig. 9, 1675 


and Exeter (Fig. 10, 16§¢ 

With close-cut corners, and often 
with second-story overhangs, they are 
built | | 


in rectangular torm, rarely as 
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polygons (Fort MeClary, at Kittery) 


> ] 


ogs neatly hewn into irregular sizec 


1 
rectangles, narrower than high, laid 
scaleaamaite . never with open or luted 
oints, but built always to fit close, log 


pon log, though without fixed system 
t corner interlocking. The logs, never 
otched and chamfered, as described 


later, are 1n some cases, as shown, only 


salved at the corners; in some, dove- 
tailed to lock either continuously up- 
ward, or only in pairs; in some cases 
partly halved and partly dovetailed, 
and in some, tenoned into vertical cor- 
er p STS, 

It turther appears that though some 
t these garrison houses have been 
turned into dwellings by sawing out 
the original loopholes, etc., they were 
not built as dwellings in the first place, 
peat as torts. But however we account 

r the existence ot these torts built by 
Englishmen in non-English style, it 1s 
vident that if the first New England 
settlers had thus developed their tort 
building into the making of /og diwe//- 

vs, at the time these log torts were 
built, more old /og dwellings should 
exist in New FE ngland, but all the evi- 
dence trom ingui rv and observation, 
obtained thus tar, by the writer, shows 
that, with two exceptions of doubtful 
age at Gloucester, Mass. (Figs. 11 and 
2), /og dwellings ot whatever date are 
almost unknown, or unheard of, in the 
region of the early New England settle 
ment. 

The ancient houses of New England 
were built very rarely of stone, not of 
logs, but of trame taced with riven 
clapboards or shingles, lined or filled 
with stones, clav, brick, ete., with 
chimney stacks built of stone, laid not 
in lime and sand mortar, but clay, and 
sometimes topped with bricks, the lat 

‘r laid in sand mortar mixed with lime. 





— 


Fig. 9.—Corner of the Damme Garrison House 


at Dover, 2. H 
Alleged date, 16-<. As at the Bunker Garrisor 
House, at Durham, N. H., the close-ftting logs ar 


hewn to an even thickness, but varving in height, and 


their ends are cut into squared, not dovetailed over 
laps, hence offer no resistance to the out-thrust of th 

w walls. To counteract this two tron brackets appear 
spiked or bolted against the corners Photographed 


by Nir. VW. s. Appl ton, ab t 1911 


Further than this, it seems also rea- 
sonable to suppose that if log dwellings 
had been tn use in EF ngland, and there- 
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Fig. 10.— Corner of the Gilman Garrison House, 


Alleged date about 1650. In this portion of the upper 
sared tenons (See Figs. 8 and g) and partly as 


iis: wh 
land, the logs are not overlapped at th 

. fu PI 
. In this case, aS 1n thy othe rs shown, th ys var\ 
uts. of whatever kind, also varied and had to be gaug 
at the corners, as usual, have been sawed or hewn off clos: 
tterv Point, Me..c. 1 observed by Dr. Gilliland, was ne 
' : erhung the lower, 
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Fig. 12.— Log Dwelling at Rockport, Mass. 


lhe wall logs, concealed by shingles, are squared, and hewn to fit close, a 


garrison houses. Heated bv an ancient downstairs fireplace. Date dou 


, + n t 
oOttwu Phot 


graphed and examined by Dr. Bertram Gilliland in 1922. 


to the builders ot these 
torts, at the time of the American set- 
tlement, some log structures would now 
remain standing in Britain, but the 
writer, through correspondence, has 
been unable to hear of anything more 
certain than the following: 

In an old sixteenth-century descrip- 
tion of forts and dwellings then existing 
on the Anglo-Scottish borders, which 
seems To indicate logs mortised rather 
than cross-notched together (see Notes 
and Queries, Feb. 1920, p. 48), the outer 
walls of very strong dwellings are 


fore known 


noted, as built tor the most part ot 


“Greatte Sware Oke trees, strongly 
bound and joyned together with great 
tenons of the same, so th vke mortessed 
that it would be very hard to break or 


cast down any of the said houses, etc.”’ 
C. k. Innocent, in the Development 


of English Building Construction, Cam- 
bridge, 1916, p. 10g, not noticing the 
Anglo-American log torts, but deserib- 
ing a very old church walled with verti- 
cal posts, at Greenstead, in Essex, con- 
siders the palisade method of house 
construction, namely, with walls built 
of close-set rows of vertical posts, as 
very old in England, but asserts, as 
‘there is no satistac- 
tory evidence that this form of build- 
ing (namely, the log house of Scand)- 
navian type) was ever in use in Eng- 
land, in any of its forms.” 

As if to supplement this, we find 
turther that the meagre references to 
building operations of the English set- 
tlers at Jamestown and Plymouth in 
Captain John Smith's Generall His- 
torie of Virginia, New England, and 


Isles, Reprint, 


hefe re ¢ ybserved ’ 


the Summer James 
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\IcLehose & Sons, Glasgow, 1907, and 
in Bradtord’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation, trom the original manu- 
script, printed tor the Common- 
wealth, 1898, make no mention of log 
lwellings built in this way. 

But giving due weight to these more 
or less significant tacts, we must re- 
member that log dwellings are no more 
indicative of the unique form of wooden 
construction in question, than forts. It 
makes no difference whether the Eng- 
lish colonists in New England developed 
their forts into dwellings or not, or 
how they learned the art, whether In- 
nocent 1s wrong, whether a tew log 
torts existed in Britain in the seven- 
teenth century, whether the quota- 
tions in the New English Dictionary 
reterring to “block houses,’ in ISs12 
1S }d-1550,4 mean log torts, or whether 
the New England immigrants learned 
the art from Norse sailors, brought 
with them in their ships, the old New 
England forts still stand. Some, like the 
\icIntyre “Garrison,” near York, Me., 
if built 1640 to 16045, or a year or two 
atter the Swedes reached North Amer- 
ica, and others no doubt of earlier date, 
but now gone, reasonably prove that 
the English colonists, soon after their 
first Massachusetts settlement 1n 1620, 


‘The word block house (German:  Blockhaus, 
Dutch: Blokhuis, French: Blocus) applied to torts 
by writers in the 16th and i 7th centuries, tails to 
throw much light on the subject, SInce according to 
the New English Dictionary a so-called block house 
may then have been built not only of wood (probably 
n several different wavs), but also of stone. 


Block Houses and Bulwarkes tor the safeguard of 


this Realme), 1s77-1597 (It groweth by the Block 
House of Tilberie, #.e., Tilbury, Fort Essex, built first 
as a Block House on the banks of the Thames by 
Henry VIII, and afterwards enlarged into a regular 
fortification by Charles I1,— Clarke's British Gazet 
teer, 1852), 1615 and 1712 (the Highway between 
Highgate Gatehouse and Barnet Block House), etc. 
Captain John Smith reterring to a “block house”’ 
built at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1624, fails to de 


scribe if. 


must have made use of the singular and 
unique method described by Vitruvius 
several vears ahead of the Swedes in 
1635. . 

But as to whether they were antici- 
pated by the French, Dutch, and Vir- 
ginia English, who had arrived before 
1620, in this kind of fort building is 
a question, in attempting to settle 
which the documentary evidence de- 
rived from meagre descriptions of forts 
and so-called block houses by old 
writers is also obscured by the guesses 
of modern American historians as to 
the use of logs in wall construction, and 
the meaning of the word block house. 

According to the New English Dic- 
tionary, and trom other book and 
picture evidence, it appears that the 
English word block house, (Dutch— 
Blokhuis, Krench— Blocus, German 
Blockhaus) common since the fifteenth 
century, as used by English writ- 
ers of the seventeenth century, was 
then applied to torts, not because they 
were built of blocks of wood, but be- 
cause they were built to block or 
obstruct a passage, and that the word 
might then have meant four forms of 
building, none ot which, except the last 
here noted, would suggest the log con- 
struction under consideration in this 
paper. 

t. A tort of stone. A heavy, flat- 
topped rampart, mounted with can- 
non, also sometimes with embrasured 
loopholes through which inferably can- 
non were fred. 

2. A fort of wood. A heavily planked 
framework, indefinitely referred to 
but not described in old books again 
forming a rampart for cannon and 
sometimes loopholed as before. 

3. A fort of logs, laid horizontally 
against vertical face posts, or mortised 
into vertical corner posts or vertically 
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Fig. 15.— The Parks Log House, Montgomery County, Pa. 


More direct view of the same gable shown in Fig. 13, illustrating more clearly the halving of 
log ends. 


staked as palisades, backed with earth 
or stone, and again forming a flat- 
topped rampart for cannon; sometimes 
also equipped with loopholes and em- 
brasures as before. 

4. A tort of logs, laid not as a ram- 
part backed with earth or stone, but 
in the form of a loopholed hollow box 
house, with the logs CTOSS notched at 
the corners and a conical roof, in the 
stvle of the Scandinavian dwellings and 
the New England forts, here under 
consideration. 

It tollows that when the above writ- 


ers use the words “fort” or “block 


house,” without defining them, their 
evidence fails to date an 
ynstruction. 


particular 


torm of c 





tii 


On the other hand, several 
siderations, limiting the range of their 
obscurity, cannot be overlooked. 
Judging from the old pictures of 
torts, shown in the ““Chart of Forts at 
Bermuda, in 1613,” in Captain John 
Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia 
and the Summer Isles noted, 
and, as kindly tound tor the writer by 
Mr. Joseph k Sandtord, the picture 
of a flat-topped harbor-fronting block 
house at Amsterdam, repre dduced from 
entitled “De Block 


Huvsen,”’ by the Dutch marine painter 
; ' } 


con- 


abov = 


an engraving 


and etcher, Reimer Nooms (alias 
Zeeman), born 1612 (ct. Au/turge 
schichtliches Bilderbuch aus vier Fah 


hunderten, George Hirth, Muenchen, . 
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gos,) and the stone fort called inrecent 
guide books **block house,” now stand- 
ing at Castletown, on the Isle of Man, 
and also byinference from the necessities 
of the case, it seems reasonable to inter 
that, using stone or logs as found most 
convenient, the Dutch in New York, 
and the English in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, and even the Swedes on the 
Delaware, would have built their first 
seaboard block houses in the form of 
I, 2, or 3, Z.e., as ramparts, to resist the 
cannon of the ships of invading 
colonists, and not in the form of 4, for 
the obvious reason that cannon would 
have quickly demolished form 4. 

On the other hand we may no less 
reasonably suppose, though without 
direct proot, that where cannon were 
not in question, and where at first only 
Indians, armed with bows and arrows 
or trade guns, were to be resisted, the 
block house in form 4 under discussion, 
provided the colonists knew how to 
build it, would have admirably served 
the purpose. 

If so, all seventeenth-century sea- 
fronting forts or block houses as men- 
tioned by old writers, without definite 
description, no matter by whom built, 
should be thrown out of consideration 
in this discussion, which is thus nar- 
rowed down toa question not ot block 
houses in general, but of the particular 
kind of block house which still stands 
in New England, and very clear docu- 
mentary statements would be needed 
to prove that these New England heir- 
looms of Indian wars, and their prede- 


cessors now gone, were not the first of 


their kind in the United States, or that 
the French or Dutch in building torts 
anywhere, or the English in Virginia, 
were sufficiently acquainted with this 
type ot about 


construction, betore 


1640, to Nay e preceded the \lassachu- 


setts colonists in building these peculiar 
Scandinavian non-cannon-resisting 
block houses in the woods. 

Finally, as to 


l1.oc Houses BUILT BY THE SWEDES 
IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY 

It is well known that a small Swed- 
ish colony (1638), preceding the Eng- 
lish settlement on the Delaware River 
but eighteen years after the Massachu- 
setts settlement, were harassed by the 
Dutch, and finally absorbed by the 
English, and although it seems reason- 
able to suppose that they introduced 
their familiar and very appropriate 
home method of forest house construc- 
tion at the start, the documentary evi- 
dence to prove that they built log 
dwellings on their arrival, seems 
Strangely meagre and indefinite. As 
the only contemporary reference to 
the subject found by him, Dr. Aman- 
dus Johnson, in his Swedish Settlements 
on the Delaware, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Publications, Appleton, N. Y., 
Ig 1, quotes, page 306, an old Swedish 
account book of 1642, which shows 
that a fort at New Gothenberg, built 
in 1643, was ““made of hemlock beams 
laid one upon the other.” 

The note refers to a fort, not a dwell- 
ing, while as to dwellings, apparently 
lacking contemporary documents, he 
also” cites, page 204, the celebrated 
travels into North America, written 
1748 to 1751, by Peter Kalm, professor 
of economics, at the University of Abo, 
in Finland, quoting, and _ probably 
translating from the original Swedish 
edition (kin resa til Norra 4merica, etc.) 
published at Stockholm, 1753 to 1761, 
as follows: 

“The houses which the Swedes erected tor 
themselves when thev first came here were very 
poor, a little cottage (here tollows a parenthesis 


containing the words ‘built out of round logs’ 
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with a door so low that it was necessary to bend 
down when entering. As they had no windows 
with them, small loop holes served the purpose, 
covered with a sliding board, which could be 
closed and opened. . . . Clay was plastered into 
the cracks between the logs on both sides of the 
walls. The fireplaces were made of granite 
boulders, found on the hills, or in places where 
there were no stones, out of mere clay. The bake 
oven was also made inside of the house.”’ 
Another English translation by John 
Reinbold Foster, of the above all too 
vague account, written by Kalm one 
hundred and twelve years after the 
Swedish settlement, and based not on 
any cited contemporary documents, 
but on tradition, gathered trom old set- 
tlers, appears in the English 


either with gray sandstone, or 


edition of 


Kalm’s Travels, published at Warring- 
ton, England, by William 
1--o, and reads as follows: 


Evers, in 


‘The houses which the Swedes built when they 
The whole house 
the door of which 


was so low that one was obliged to stor p in order 


first settled here were very bad. 


consisted of one little room, 


to get in. As they had brought no glass with them 


they were obliged to be contented with little 
holes, before which a little board was fastened. 
They found no moss, or at least none which 


could have been serviceable when stopping up 
holes or cracks in the walls. They were theretore 
them both without and within 
The chimneys were made in a corner, 


forced to close 
with clay. 
in places where no 
which they 
ot the house. The 


mere clay 
thick in one corner 


stone was to be vot, by 


laid very 


ovens for baking were always in the rooms.’ 


To be continued ) 
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The Wanton-Lyman-Ha3zard House, 
Newport, Rhode Island 


By Mavup LymMan STEVENS 


(Reprinted from the Budletin of the Newport Historical Society, with corrections and additions, 


HERE stands in Newport, on 

old Broad Street, or Broadway, 

to give it its modern name, an 
old house, of peculiar interest for its 
age, its architectural features, and the 
historical memories that cluster about 
its venerable walls. Situated little more 
than a stone’s throw from the Colony 
or Court House, it 1S in the part ot the 
town first settled by Newport's found- 
ers. [he small street on whose corner it 
stands, was long known as Bull’s Gap, 
leading, as it did, to the old Bull house, 
usually considered the oldest house in 
Newport, built of stone and certainly 


showing marks of a very considerable 
antiquity. 

The old house in question might to 
the casual eve not seem of great age, so 
carefully has it been repaired, restored 
and brought up to date by successive 
generations. To the initiated, however, 
a variety of external features indicate 
its great age. To begin with, the mas- 
sive chimney, curiously fluted, and 
most interesting in style, shows it_to be 
an ancient and a considerable man- 
The line of the roof, also, is 
peculiar, with its extremely sharp 
pitch, changing to a broader slope 


sion. 
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above the eaves. Here a plaster coving 
or filling is noticed, a feature unique in 
Rhode Island, showing a very early 
house indeed. Originally standing level 
with the street, it 1s now reached by a 
double flight of brown stone steps with 
the old iron rail. The doors and win- 
dows are of more modern date than the 
original building, probably of or near 
the time of the Revolution. 

Within, the house is seen to be of 
the second period of construction in 
Rhode Island, that is, of the type of 
dwelling with a massive central chim- 
ney and aroom on either side of it. The 
space in front of the chimney 1s utilized 
as an entry and the staircase rests 
against its great bulk behind, nine 
feet across, in this case. These two 
rooms with a kitchen ell at the back 
constituted the original house. Of this 
there is abundant proof, both internal 
and traditional. The fine old stair 
ascends for two stories, giving access TO 
two handsome rooms on the second 
floor and the long attic above. The 
framework of the structure and the 
beams are most noteworthy for their 
massive and rugged construction. It 
has always been the tradition that 
these timbers, roughly hewn by the 
axe, were cut between this site and the 
beach. The panelling in the main 
rooms is handsome and interesting. 
There is ample evidence that it con- 
ceals a far larger and earlier type of 
hreplace. Singularly little modernized, 
the old rooms recall to us the fine work, 
dignified proportions and ample ideas 
of an earlier day. In the kitchen ell a 


huge fireplace, with its old fire-back of 


early date, makes one think of the old- 
time hospitality so lavishly dispensed 
under this roof in the days that are 
gone. An addition has been made to 
the house at the back, changing the 


slope of the roof to the east, and giving 
a most picturesque outline when viewed 
from Stone Street or Bull’s Gap. This 
addition is itself old, having been 
added about 1782, but has always been 
called ““The New Part.”’ 

How old is the old house? It has 
proved impossible to date it with 
absolute accuracy. Internal evidence 
points to an age of at least two cen- 
turies and it is said, on good authority, 
to antedate 1700, possibly having been 
built about 167<. 

It is difficult to trace old properties 
through the existing deeds, owing to 
the fragmentary condition of the New- 
port records. Considerable research has 
resulted in only one or two tacts, 
which authentically refer to this house. 
The first mention of which I have 
knowledge lies in its transfer from 
Stephen Mumford to Richard Ward, 
Gentleman, in 1724, a 
guished man, indeed. 

The first of the Wards, John, was an 
officer in Cromwell’s Army. He came to 
Newport, where his son Thomas was 
already established, after the Restora- 
tion, and spent the rest of his life here. 
Thomas was also a man of wealth. 
General Treasurer of the Colony and 
Governor's Assistant, he might well 
have climbed higher, had it not been 
for his early death at the age of torty- 
eight. His son Richard had certainly 
good claim to be called ‘““Gentleman.”’ 
He was one of our most prominent 
citizens, for many years the Colony 
Secretary and at last Governor from 
1740 to 174}. It would be interesting to 
us of today to know whether he lived, 
entertained political friends or planned 
future greatness under this root. We 
may even imagine that his son Samuel 
was born here, himself to be Chief 
Justice and Governor, member of the 


ver\ distin- 
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FIREPLACE IN NORTH ROOM ON THE GROUND FLOOR 


Continental Congress and a very 1m- 
portant man indeed. Be this as it may, 
tor the honor of the old house we feel 
impelled to make something of the 
connection, somewhat tenuous though 
it be, between the venerable structure 
and this high and notable family. 

By 1749 the house was in the pos- 
session of Samuel Marryatt, “taylor.” 
It was his by inheritance and he and 
his wife Elizabeth, in this year, convey 
it to Wilham Earl, Esq. We see by the 
deed that the lot was at this time only 
the size of the house and the small 
cobbled yard behind, still extant. It is 


interesting to note that a daughter ot 


Samuel Marryatt’s, Betsey, lived to be 
a hundred and one vears old, and may 
very possibly have been born in this 


house. The conjecture rests on the fact 
that Marrvatt, by 1755, had a second 
wife and three more children. Of course 
the long-lived Betsey might have been 
born earlier, but it is at least not 1m- 
possible that this 1s the first of the 
many long lives begun within these 
walls. | know little of William Earl, 
Esq., one of an old Newport family, 
save that he at one time kept a house 
of entertainment on Broad Street, not, 
however, here, as Wilham Tripp, tan- 
ner, was living in it in 1769, a time 
when our old house was otherwise oc- 
cupied. A turther search may at some 
later day fill up the blanks in our 
record, but at present we have no 
further information until we come to 
Martin Howard, one of the most 
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picturesque personalities who has ever 
inhabited the old house. 

To begin his interesting tale, there 
were two Martin Howards, tather and 
son. Martin Howard, the elder, was a 
Newport man, admitted freeman in 
1-26. He 1S said to have been a clothier, 
and I am under the impression, though 
| cannot now verity the tact, that it 
was he who bought the house and pre- 
sented it to his son. Martin Howard,the 
younger, is, at any rate, the one whose 
name is inseparably linked with its 
history, and it was because of his prin- 
ciples that it received the only rough 
handling it has experienced in its long 
and peacetul existence. 

Ot Martin Howard, Jr., we know a 
great deal. He was born probably be- 


tore I~ }0, Was a lawver, a member of 


Trinity Church and a very decided 
Tory. He was also, in 1752 and 1753, 
Librarian of the Redwood Library and 
had been twice on Committees to re 
vise the laws of the Colony. Altogether, 
quite a personage, he, like many of the 
first families of Newport in his day, 
held to the King’s side, feeling no sym- 
pathy whatever tor the effort towards 
treedom which so agitated his fellow 
countrymen. Martin 
nections were such as to strengthen 
this leaning. He had studied law with 
the son of the Reverend Mr. Honey- 
man, of Trinity Church, James Honey- 


Howard's con- 


man, Junior, himself a Loyalist of 


pronounced views, and King’s Advo- 
cate of the Court ot Vice-Admiralty up 
to the time of the Revolution. His wite 
also was one of the house of Brenton, 


so strong tor the King that most ot 


them left Newport during those trou- 
blous times, seeking refuge with those 
more of their way of thinking. She was 
the daugher of Major Ebenezer Bren- 
ton, and great-granddaughter to the 


original settler and great landowner, 
Wilham Brenton, and coming ot so 
be at least 
likely to confirm him in his views. 
Martin Howard, then, began early 
in the struggle for liberty to 


aristocratic a race would 


show 
clearly where he stood. In February of 
the vear 1765 
tor him 


a year tO be SO fateful 
he published an answer to 
Governor Hopkin’s pamphlet, “The 
Rights of the Colonies Examined,” a 
brochure wherein the natural claim of 
colonists TO liberty, and the 
therewith by the English 
ministry, was set forth. Howard's 
answer was so bitter in tone that the 
General 


inter- 
ference 


vy debated an action 
against him tor libel, which, however, 
was not carried out. This pamphlet was 
immediately tollowed by another, 
equally reactionary in style. 


Assembly 


Feeling ran high between Whigs and 
Tories in those days, and the lawyer 
was, as may be imagined, a marked 
man. But the measure of his iniquity 
in the eves of his neighbors was to be 
vet more fully filled. In March of this 
vear, 1765, the Stamp Act was passed 
in England, probably felt as the most 
odious measure ever devised tor the 
oppression of the Colonies, and of the 
three “Stamp Masters,” selected for 
Newport, Howard was chosen as one. 
Could unpopularity further go? The 
other two’ commissioners were also 
prominent Loyalists,— Dr. Thomas 
Moffatt, a Scotch physician, and 
Augustus Johnston, a native of New 
Jersey, who had been Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Colony for nine years, and 
Was once so popular as to have the 
town of Johnston,in Providence colony, 
named for him. 

Here was treason, indeed! It was 
very certain that the patriotic men of 
Newport would not allow the hated 
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FIREPLACE IN SOUTH ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


stamps to be sold here. The excitement 
intense. Led by certain bold 
spirits, a riot was begun. This was on 
the twenty-seventh of August, 1765, 
probably immediately on the receipt of 
the news concerning the stamps and 
the stamp masters. The first move of 
the aroused people was the construction 
ot three efhigies, intended tO represent 
Howard, Moffatt and Johnston. These 
were paraded through the streets in a 
cart with halters about their necks, 
and then hung on a gallows erected in 
tront of the Colony House on the 
Parade. Towards night the effigies 
were taken down and burned. This, no 
doubt, expressed the feelings of the 
patriots, but did not satisfy their de- 
sire to punish their obnoxious towns- 
men. By next day an organized attack 
was made on their property. The mob 


Was 


rushed upon the old house, breaking 
and entering. Martin Howard pru- 
dently escaped betore their arrival. He 
was at this time a widower with one 
child, a daughter, under fifteen years of 
age. Nothing is said of young Ann — 
perhaps she was residing with her 
Brenton relations in Narragansett 
or with Grandtather Howard on 
Thames Street. Martin, at any rate, 
Hed, and took refuge on board His 
Majesty’s Sloop of War Cygnet, then 
riding in Newport harbor. 

The people smashed and cut to 
pieces his furniture, pictures and china, 
made way with his cider and sherry, 
and then, proceeding to extremes, 
ripped and tore out door and window 
frames, leaving only the bare walls. A 
rope was thrown around the chimney 
in an effort to pull it down, and hung 
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there three days, but the stout old 
chimney resisted all efforts for its 
destruction. 

After this successful raid the mob 
rushed to the house of Dr. Thomas 
Moffatt, which they also sacked, and 
then proceeded to the dwelling of 
Augustus Johnston. Here friends per- 
suaded them to desist, after they had 
pilfered articles of clothing, 
house linen, books, a large old cheese, a 
case of old Jamaica rum and other 
things, not doing more than £9 worth 
ot damage to the turniture, as Johnston 
himself States. All| distressed 
gentlemen sought safety in flight. 
Moffatt found a refuge with Quaker 
Tory Robinson, on the Point, whence, 
atter lurking several days in his garret, 
he reached the Cygnet; and Johnston 
betook himself thither also, but came 
back next day, and after being torced 
to sign a paper, stating that he would 
sell no stamps, (a thing he was prob- 


Wigs, 


th ese 


ably by no means unwilling to do), 
not further molested. Martin 
Howard and Dr. Moffatt, however, 
were by no means willing to trust 


Was 


themselves again in so dangerous a 
place. They sailed September 1st, in 
the ship Friendship and \aid their case 
and the account of their sufferings be- 
fore the authorities in England, with 
the result that many letters passed back 
and forth; stringent recommendations 
from the Mother country to reimburse 
the sufferers, excuses on this side and 
requests for a detailed account of what 
they had lost. It was stated by the 
Assembly that Dr. Moftfatt’s effects 
had been in large part salvaged by 
friends and were therefore not a total 
loss to him. Joseph G. Wanton and 
Charles Cozzens deposed that they 
were keeping for the Doctor “‘a great 
number of books, sufficient to fill the 





bodies of two large carts.’’ He had 
complained of many treasures lost and 
destroyed, and it was allowed that his 
reptiles, insects, fossils, ancient coins 
and other rarities had disappeared, but 
that his furniture was in great part 
saved, and beside, Savs the committee, 
the articles were few and mostly in- 
different. This was rather cruel, but 
the final conclusion is that £179.10.6 
is really due him for the general smash- 
ing and destruction. Mr. Johnston's 
account for those shirts, sheets, Wigs, 
hams, and other goods, was cut down 
trom £108.09.8 to £76.10. Martin 
Howard’s account was more formida- 
ble, and is given in full in the Colonial 
Records as he wrote it out: 
My house which was repaired and just finished; 
cost me nearly £4¢0 Sterling. Sold for, at 
vendue, by Mr. Rome, deducting all charges, 
{21 £2.40. It is impossible to be particular 
as to the loss and damage of my furniture, as 
| cannot recollect all the articles which are 
lost and missing. What follows are the chief I 
can remember: 


A shagreen case of knives and forks, al- 


most new, ti.ic 
A scrutoire and bookcase with glass doors, 

damaged and broken, {2.0 
A large mahogany table broken to pieces, £2.05 
A small desk lost, £1.10 
A red cedar desk and bookcase cut to 

pieces, £2. IO 
A small tea table, 10 
A couch frame lost, IC 
Four large family pictures, gilt frames, 

one by Sir Peter Lely, £35.00 
Several mezzotints, ditto, broken and 

damaged, 2 
An escutcheon or coat of arms of Mr. Kay, _ .1c 
A jappanned tea table and tea board, 

destroyed, L1.1¢ 
A jappanned high chest of drawers broken 

and lost, £4.00 
A jappanned dressing table, £2.1« 
Two large chairs, £2.06 


A long list of sundries, leather buckets, glass 
lantern, kitchen furniture, etc., to the amount 
of £26 or more, making in all a bill for 
£324.13. 
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It is fascinating to read of all these 
beautiful furnishings, especially the 
‘“‘jappanned”’ or lacquer pieces and the 
fine old portraits, and sad indeed to 
learn that his modest £35 for these last 
was considered far too high by the 
committee, as was indeed the whole 
account, so that they ruthlessly cut it 
down to LITI.1&s. 

This was not the worst. The bills 
were ordered paid when England reim- 
bursed the Colony for its expenditures 
in connection with the Crown Point 
expedition. The matter was not thor- 
oughly thrashed out until a time peril- 
ously near the approach of the Revolu- 
tion, and, as need hardly be said, no 
such payment was made, and our three 
much-abused stamp masters got just 
nothing. Stay —they did get favor 
and protection from England. 

Augustus Johnston was appointed 
Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
South Carolina, or so Mr. Mason 
states, lived in Charleston part of each 
vear, held many offices and died sud- 
denly in 1779. 

Dr. Thomas Mottatt’s case has been 
summed up by a sympathizer in these 
words: “He fled to the royal banner, 
supported by General Gage, then at 
Boston, and left his property to the 
mercy of an ungrateful foe, who pur- 
loined his goods, confiscated his real 
estate, and proscribed his person. But 
on his arrival in England, his Sovereign 
remembered his services, his loyalty 
and integrity, and most graciously 
allowed him a pension of £200 per 
annum. He died in 1787, and was 
buried in Hanover Square, St. George’s. 
His stone bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “‘Here is laid Thomas Moffatt, 
M.D., March 21, 1787, who left his 
gratitude to the King and British Na- 
tion, his prayers to the Loyalists and 
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pardon to the Rebels of America.” He 
died in the eighty-seventh vear of his 
age. 

What of Martin Howard, most in- 
teresting to us of the trio? He remained 
for a time in England. In March, 1766, 
Secretary Conway writes to the Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, announcing the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, commending 
the way in which Howard and Dr. 
Moffatt “unprovoked by the injuries 
they had suffered, to a forgetfulness of 
what they owed to truth and their 
country, gave their testimonies, with 
knowledge and without passion or 
prejudice; and those testimonies had, | 
believe, great weight in persuading the 
repeal of the Stamp Act.” 

This 1s surely something to Martin’s 
credit. Soon after, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of North Carolina, sailed 
for America, and in Boston had his 
portrait painted in his robes, by 
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Copley, and took unto himself a second 
wife, the daughter of Stephen Green- 
leat, the last royal sheriff of Boston, 
and then proceeded to the South to 
take up his office. This portrait of 
Martin Howard hung for many years 
in the Court House of Boston. It was 
given by a relative in 1829, but its 
identity had been forgotten, and it 
was only known as a Copley portrait 
and of a pre-Revolutionary Judge. In 
1gOo, an item in an old account book, 
concerning “‘the transportation of the 
portrait of Martin Howard,” set the 
librarian to inquiring who Martin 
Howard might be, as his name did not 
appear in the Massachusetts lists. A 
note in the Boston Transcript to this 
effect attracted the attention of a 
member of this Society, who was able 
to give the desired information. The 
portrait is a fine one, showing Mr. 
Justice Howard in the gown, bands, 
and formal wig that mark his office. 
The robe is red with brown facing and 
cuffs, a leather-bound law book lies 
within reach of his hand, his keen, 
shrewd face stands out against a dark 
red curtain. He does not look a lovable 
man, but an intelligent one and a good 
fighter. The long fine hand with taper- 
ing fingers shows race, and there 1s 
plenty of character in the high brow 
and long nose, but his mouth is firmly 
set with a look of “I will.”’ 

Poor Martin Howard! He wrote toa 
Newport friend, perhaps at this time, 
that the mob had done him a service, 
as he had never been so well off in his 
life; but, alas! further reverses were in 
store for him. In 1770 he had a second 
experience with riotous crowds and 
was driven from his bench. Neverthe- 
less he remained in North Carolina 


until 1777, when, after a brief visit to 
Rhode Island, where the British, to 





whose sovereign he vave such unwaver- 
ing allegiance, were then established, 
he finally returned to England, where, 
at Chelsea, he died in 1781 or 1782. His 
was a lamentable case of failure to 
march with the times and adherence to 
the old order of things, certainly de- 
serving of our respect, though showing 
a lack of adaptability and a degree of 
conservatism most unfortunate in that 
time of violent political changes. 

So ends the connection of the old 
house with the Tory Martin Howard. 
Henceforth it is to be in very different 
hands, and trom this time to the pres- 
ent day it has and oc- 
cupied by a single family; never in all 
that time having been sold, but only 
passed on by gift from one generation 


been owned 


to another, in each case in the female 
line, which accounts for the hyphen- 
ated name sometimes given it the 
Wanton-Lyman-Hazard house. As we 
have seen in our Tory friend’s account, 
the house was put up at vendue by Mr. 
Rome, previous to 1772, and sold for 
£210 sterling. By 1773 it had been re- 
paired and put into better order than 
before the riot, the sum of £60 having 
been expended to that end. The pur- 
chaser ot the old house at this vendue 
was one John Wanton and with him 
begins the better-known period of its 
history. 

John Wanton was the son of Gover- 
nor Gideon Wanton, twice elected TO 
that office. He came of a distinguished 
family which gave to the Colony no 
less than four governors. His first an- 
cestor in this country, Edward, lived 
in Boston. Attending, as officer, the 
execution of several Quakers — it 1s 
said, of Mary Dyer and her associates 

~he returned to his home, snapped 
his sword and exclaimed: 
‘“‘Mother, we have been persecuting 


across, 
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the Lord's people.” From this time he 
became a member of the Society of 
friends, and his descendants to the 
fourth generation continued in that 
faith, one son, only, joining the Church 
of England. As was natural, they found 
a more congenial sphere for their activi- 
ties in tolerant Rhode Island, and 
John Wanton was the third in descent 
to reside within its borders. His pro- 
tession was that of a merchant. The 
name by which he was generally 
known — John G.— was intended to 
represent John, son of Gideon, no 
doubt to distinguish him trom others of 
his name. Much in public life, John 
Wanton was one of the incorporators 
ot the Rhode Island College, and was 
serving as a member of the General 
Assembly when the Declaration of 
Independence was ratifed by the State. 

John Wanton, then, the Governor's 
son, was the purchaser of the old 
house. Born in 1729, he had already 
been twice married. His first wife was 
a beautiful young girl from Narragan- 
sett, Abigail Robinson by name. The 
broad acres of her father, James Robin- 
son, sloped trom the sea to the Petta- 
quamscott River. Married in 1752, 
they made their home on the Point, in 
Newport, near some Robinson cousins, 
but her early death, after only seven- 
teen months of wedded life, leaves us 
with but a vague and shadowy im- 
pression ot her personality. 

The young widower married again, 
six years later, a lady about a year 
older than himself, Mary Bull, the 
daughter of Attorney-General Bull, a 
man of forceful character and distin- 
guished lineage. Their two children, 
Mary and Gideon, were born in 1763 
and 1766. Mary's hooded mahogany 


cradle, with its silver name plate, is 


stil] preserved in the family. 
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In the old house, then, did John G. 
Wanton set up his household goods. 
Much handsome old furniture has 
come down to our day, which may 
have been among his plenishings. It 1s 
possible that the fine panelling in the 
two front rooms is part of his work of 
restoration, as it dates from about that 
time, and of course the original date of 
the house would call for only the simple 
sheathing which satished our ancestors. 
A long addition extending up the pres- 
ent Stone Street served the merchant 
as a place of storage tor Custom House 
goods. Here the little family resided, 
in the generous Quaker comfort and 
even luxury of the times, until the 
Revolution came to disturb all peace 
and calmness with its invading British 
and Hessians. 
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We have no record of the doings of 


John G. Wanton during this dark time. 
No doubt, like his brethren in the 
taith, he bore, with what equanimity 
he might, the alien turmoil and con- 
tusion. It is by no means probable that 
he doffed his hat to General or Ad- 
miral. Quite probably his home 
invaded by more officers bil- 
leted upon him. Of this we have no 
knowledge . What we do know 1S that 
the daughter of the house, Mary, or 
Polly as she was called, grew up to 
blooming maidenhood. She just 
seventeen, when, all invasion past, our 
French allies dropped anchor in the 
Bay. General Heath was deputed by 
Washington to welcome them, and on 
his staff was a certain young Major, at 
this time 24 vears of age, Daniel L v- 
man by name. Tradition has always 
asserted that as the Americans passed, 
Polly Wanton stood on the step ot her 
father’s house to watch the sight. The 
vouthful Major saw her and fell in 
love, on the instant and irrevocably. 
Thus began a new chapter in the lite 
of the old house. 

Daniel Lyman came of a well-known 
Connecticut family. Richard Lyman, 
his great-great-gr randfather, the 
original settler, coming first to Rox- 
bury, then passing on, as did so many 
others, to the tempting unoccupied 
lands near Hartford. Daniel Lyman’s 
— had died when he was but six 

ears of age, but he was brought up by 
his mother, in Durham, went to Yale 

College 
“The Dean’s Bounty,” this scholar- 
ship linking him with his future home 
through Dean, afterward Bishop Berke- 
lev. Graduating in 1776, he joined the 
Continental Army, soon rising to the 
rank of Major. He had 
the capture of Crown Point, Ticonder 


was 
one or 


was 


Was 


assisted at 


at 16, and was a recipient ot 


oga, and St. John’s, and took part in 
the Battle of White Plains, where he 
had a horse shot under him. His 
knowledge of French rendered him 
particularly usetul in the welcoming of 
the French officers, and it is said that 
he was the first man to step on board a 
vessel of the French fleet. A rather at- 
tractive little brochure, entitled “‘Remi- 
niscences of Newport before and during 
the Revolutionary War. By a Lady,’ 
was W ritten many vears later by Major 
Lyman’s daughter, Miss Eliza L yman. 


‘She preserves in it many family tradi- 


tions. Of this time she says: “Major 
Lyman, first Aid to General Heath, 
was directed to repair to the ships, re- 
ceive the welcome strangers and escort 
them over the Island. As soon as they 
landed, they mounted their horses and 
galloped into the country, escorted by 
the American officers. On their return, 
they were invited to partake of refresh- 
ments at the house of Mrs. Wanton. 
The rooms were thronged with gay and 
brilliant officers, who were received 
and entertained by Mrs. Wanton, her 
daughter and niece (Miss Bull), with 
great hospitality and politeness. Among 
other refreshments, tea 
which politeness alone compelled them 
to drink, as they afterwards told Mrs. 
Wanton, “They wished Jack in de hell 
for bringing them so much hot water 
to drink.’ 

‘From this time,’ says Miss Lyman, 
“these gallant voung noblemen were 
domesticated in the family, coming in 
at all times, sending presents of game, 
always gay and agreeable, i in their bril- 
lant uniforms, full of lite and anima- 
tion, they were always welcome. Many 
of them nobles of the highest 
rank in the Court ot Marie Antoinette, 
then the most brilliant in Europe. 
What a contrast 


was served, 


were 


must have been pre- 
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sented to them by the plain, neat rooms 
of a Quaker family, compared to the 
splendid salons of Versailles.” 

‘| have heard Mrs. Wanton say she 
frequently had one of these young 
officers on each arm of her chair and 
another leaning on the back; she had a 
pretty daughter and a niece living with 
her. ‘Madame W., you have one very 
beautiful niece,’ and then recollecting 
the daughter, added with true French 
politeness, ‘And your daughter has a 
very cunning look.’”’ Miss Polly, of 
the cunning look, was certainly very 
much admired. One of the officers 
wrote with his diamond ring on the 
window pane of her home, “Charming 
Polly Wanton.” This inscribed pane 
remained for many years until broken 
by a chance missile. Meanwhile, 
Major Lyman had been pressing his 
suit, and in spite of so many rivals, 
won the lady. They were engaged and 
her hand was promised when the war 
should be over. How silent must have 
seemed the old house when French and 
American officers both were gone, and 
Newport resumed its wonted quiet. 
Major Lyman wrote often to his lady 
love, keeping her informed of his 
doings, however, and in January, 1782, 
they were married, Major Lyman re- 
turning to his duties after a_ brief 
furlough. 

The son of the house of Wanton, 
Gideon, during these years had been 
growing up to a promising young man- 
hood. Great hopes were based upon his 
early promise. He was a clever lad, 
and when but sixteen years of age was 
sent to Philadelphia to enter the em- 
ploy of a M. Lemaigne, a French mer- 
chant of that city. He was often sent to 
the West Indies as supercargo, and his 
letters to his parents are as frequently 
written in French as English. No doubt 





John Wanton saw no future for his son 
in Newport, where commerce was at a 
standstill and all prosperity ruined by 
the events of the Revolution and pre- 
ceding years. Gideon Wanton was 
quite unusually mature for his age, 
transacting business for his principal 
with judgment and discretion. It is sad 
to have to record that the promising 
boy, only twenty vears of age, fell a 
victim to the pernicious climate of the 
West Indies, as has happened with 
many another Newport lad. His death 
was a terrible blow to his parents, who 
had built greatly upon his hopeful 
parts. 

The family interest was now con- 
centrated upon the daughter and her 
husband. When the war was over, 
Major Lyman returned to Newport 
and took up his abode in the old house. 

John G. Wanton now made up his 
mind to deed over the old house to the 
young couple. This he did April 3, 
1783. Major Lyman was an active- 
minded man. He set to work at once to 
improve the place, bought, either then 
or later, land at the side and in the 
rear, bringing the lot to the present 
size. The corner lot on Spring and 
Stone Streets may have seemed a sort 
ot Naboth’s vineyard to him, for that 
he never bought, though it would have 
rounded out the estate. Daniel Lyman 
also added tour new rooms at the back 
of the house, two above and two below, 
thus bringing out the rear wall to the 
line of the kitchen ell, and changing the 
pitch of the root at the back; and built 
a small office to the south and opening 
on Broad Street adjoining the main 
house. 

Here he began at once the practice of 
law. The older couple resided in the 
south side ot the house, John Wanton 


living sixteen vears longer, his wife 
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thirty, to many grandchildren 
growing up about them. These grand- 
children always recalled with pleasure 
the treats which the grandmother gave 
them, and her tales ot Revolutionary 
days. Thirteen children in all came to 
hll the house with noise and fun. 
Daniel Lyman was a distinctly able 


sec 


man. He soon rose in his profession, 
and eventually became Chief Justice of 
the State. One of his teats was the 
building of the Stone Bridge, connect- 
ing Newport with the mainland. This 
was a most difficult task, requiring 
80,000 cords ot stone, but he accom- 
plished it in three vears. It stood for 
more than a century. He was also a 
delegate to the Harttord Convention, 
and at the time of his death President 
ot the Cincinnati. Meanwhile, his chil- 
dren were growing up. At last, three 
of the older daughters were married: 
Nancy, the oldest, to a young South- 
erner, Richard Kidder Randolph, who 
had read law with him; Polly, some- 
what vounger, to Jacob Dunnell, of 
Providence, and the second daughter, 
Harriet, to one trom her own town, 
Benjamin Hazard by name, who had 
also Studied with her father. She was 
23, he just ten vears older. 

History seems to have repeated it- 
self. Daniel Lyman now decided to 
remove from his house and leave it to 
his daughter. He had become interested 
in the future of manufacturing in 
Providence. Thither he went, bought a 
fine estate in Smithfield, which he 
called ‘““The Hermitage,” and became 
actively engaged in cotton manutac- 
turing, being, it is said, the first to use 
the water loom. Here he lived until his 
death in 1830. He was a tall man, with 
a fine open face, well made and grace- 
ful. His granddaughter wrote of him 
with her own hand at the age of 96: 





‘‘He seemed to me like a Patriarch, 
venerable and good.” 

Harriet Hazard became mis- 
tress of the old house. She was attrac 
tive and pleasing. A miniature by 
Malbone, painted ot her in her vouth, 
shows a charming irregular profile, 
gray eves and hair caught back with a 
band clasped with pearls. Like her 
tather, she had a large family, six 
daughters and three sons. All but one 
lived to grow up, and all but one, 
again, lived to a remarkable old age. 


now 


“The oldest son died young, in St. Louis, 


of vellow fever; the remaining children 
spending the greater part of their long 
lives in or near Newport, in each case 
lived to their ninetieth year, attaining 
the ages respectively of 100 years and 
five months, 96, 9S, G2 and eleven 
months, g2 and three months, go vears, 
and 89 years and ten months. 
Benjamin Hazard 1s by no means one 
of the least interesting owners ot the 
old house. A member of the large and 
well-known Hazard tamily, he was a 
direct descendant ot two founders of 
Newport — Thomas Hazard, and on 
his mother’s side, Nicholas Easton. His 
father was a Narragansett man, but 
wishing to marry his cousin, Ruth 
Kaston, her father would not allow it 
unless he came to live in Newport. 
They had nine children, of whom Ben 
jamin was the second. After his wife’s 
death, Thomas G. Hazard returned to 
his farm in Narragansett, an old place 
which still remains in the family. 
Benjamin Hazard was educated at 
Brown University, bred to the law, 
and tound his chiet life interest in the 
public affairs of the State. For thirty- 
one consecutive years he was elected a 
member of the General Assembly, 
which, with the semiannual elections 
then in use, makes a total of sixty-two 
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times that he was chosen for this im- 
portant duty. At the time of the 
settlement of the boundary between 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, he was 
the lawyer for one side, Daniel Webster 
for the other. It is said that Mr. Hazard 
was always a little proud of his argu- 
ment made before the Supreme Court 
on that occasion. One of Benjamin 
Hazard’s great interests was the sup- 
port of the old, historic charter which 
has stood for a century and a half, as 
against the extension of suffrage, which 
was urged by democratic Providence. 
This was the old contest between the 
two and unlike parts of the State. The 
new Constitution was only adopted 
after his death in 1841, and caused the 
grave disturbance known as the Dorr 
War, Newport being almost a unit 
against it. Benjamin died at 67, an 
early age tor one of his long-lived 
family, and, as was felt, in the fullness 
ot his powers, a real loss to his State 
and party. His widow lived on in the 
old house thirty-four years longer, dy- 
ing in 1875 at the age of nearly ninety- 
one. 

Much might be told of the social life 
in which Benjamin Hazard’s young 
daughters grew up the gay, though 
necessarily simple, society of their day. 
Newport was then filled with gentle- 
tolk of the best old families. All were 
poor together, with the altered for- 
tunes of the old town, but many were 
the pleasures enjoyed, and the old 
house has many a time echoed to 
yvouthtul laughter and fun. As the 
daughters one by one married and left 
their home, and the sons, too, made 
homes tor themselves, at last only the 
two unmarried daughters remained, 
the Misses Emily and Mary Hazard. 
Many can remember the gracious 
welcome which they accorded to all 


comers, and their charming old-world 
interiors, so unspoiled by modern 
additions. The old Franklin stoves, the 
heavy mahogany furnishings, and 
beautiful old china made the house 
charming within, while a blooming 
garden varied with the seasons, but 
was always beautiful. Here grew sweet- 
briar and red roses, summer larkspur 
and peonies. Yellow flag reared its 
Stately spikes, narcissus and pink 
lilies and the old-fashioned jonquil 
flourished, each in its season. Some 
relics still remain of these old-time 
beauties, though the garden, like the 
house, is now deserted. It is the dearest 
wish of some of us to see each restored 
again to its accustomed use and beauty 
and once more to find the hospitable 
door opened wide, and those walls, 
which have seen so much history, 
again echoing to human voices; again 
recalling earlier days. 

Because of its architectural value 
and its historical interest, the Newport 
Historical Society now proposes the 
purchase, restoration, and preserva- 
tion of this fine old house. The enter- 
prise has the endorsement of the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities and the historical 
and patriotic societies of the State. 
Local societies are a unit in their desire 
to co-operate, encouragement having 
already been given by the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Newport and Ports- 
mouth chapters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Im- 
provement Association, the Art Asso- 
ciation, and the Garden Association. 
The Newport Chamber of Commerce 
has given its hearty endorsement to 
the project. 

The purchase price of the house and 
land, about $6,000, has been guaran- 
teed by the Newport Historical Society, 
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providing citizens and triends con- 
tribute approximately $10,000 tor its 
restoration. An appeal has been made 
tor contributions to this fund so that 
the Wanton - Lyman - Hazard House 


may really be OW ned by the people ot 


the community, and used as a Mecca 
tor visitors and triends who want to 
know the Newport of two hundred and 
twenty-five vears ago as well as the 
Newport of t da : 

While not enough has vet been col- 
lected to make full repairs, the com- 


mittee plans to begin the work of 


restoration very soon, trusting that the 

triends ot the old house will aid in so 

good a work. 
Checks should be 


] ] 
made pavable to 
; . 


W. OW, 


Mr. Lloyd M. Maver, Treasurer of the 
Wanton-Lyman-Hazard House Resto- 
ration Fund, whose address is the New- 
port Historical Society, ‘Touro Street, 
Newport, Rhode Island. A neat certih- 
cate will be given in acknowledgment 
ot gifts and the donor’s name will be 
placed on the Scroll of Honor which 
will be preserved in the building. 

The Committee on Restoration 1s 
composed of the following: Frederick 
P. Garrettson, Chairman; Dr. Roder- 
ick Terry, Norman M. Isham, Mrs. 
Covell, Walter C. Campbell, 
Rabbi Abelson, Mrs. John Elliott, 
Mliss Maude L. Stevens, Leander k. 
Carr, Mrs. Edwin P. Robinson, John 
Duk ais. 
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(;LEANINGS FROM Boston NEWSPAPERS 


ASSAYER. If any Persons desire to 


know the true value of ores, minerals 
or metals, of what kind soever, may 


have them justly essay'd on reason- 
able terms, by Robert Baden, at Mrs. 


Jackson's, Founder, at the Brazen 


Head in Cornhill, Boston.— Boston 
Gazette, Sept. a7 | Cee. 4, 1730. 


BAKER. Any Persons wanting good 
brown Bisket fit either for the Fishery 
or tor Shipping Off, may be supplved 
by Lately Gee at the Sign of the Bakers 
\rms in Hannover Street, at the fol- 
lowing Rates, czz. If Wheat be at 6 s, 
per Bushel, then Bread at 22 s per 
Hundred, if at 7 s, then 25 s, and if at 
8 s, then Bread at 28 s, and so pro- 
portionable either for money or (,ood 
Wheat at the Prices above said. 
Vew England Courant, Sept. 10 17, 


wr Y 


Whereas in the Courant of the i-th 
Instant, an Advertisement was pub- 
lish'd by Lately Gee of Boston, Baker, 
offering brown Bisket at lower Prices 
than usual. These are to give Notice, 
That Bread of the same Courseness 
with the said Gee's, and with the same 
Quantity of Bran remaining in it, may 
be had for the same Prices at other 
Bakers in Town; but they being will- 
ing to avoid the Curse ot the Common 
Sailors, those employ ‘d in the kishery, 
etc., generally make their Bread better, 
and sell it tor a better Price.— New 
England Courant, Sept. 17/24, 1722. 


BARBER’S UNION IN 1724. Bos- 


ton, Dec. >, on Tuesday the first of this 





Instant in the Evening, Thirty-two 
Principal Barbers of this Place, as- 
sembled at the Golden Ball, with a 
Trumpeter attending them, to debate 
some important Articles relating to 
their occupations; where it was pro- 
pos d, that they should raise their 
Shaving from 8 to Io s. per Quarter, 
and that they should advance § 5s, on 
the Price of making common Wiggs and 
io s. on their Tve ones. It. was also 
propos’d, that no one of their Faculty 
should shave or dress Wiggs, on Sun- 
day Mornings for the future, on Pen- 
alty of forfeiting 10 Pounds for every 
such Offence: From whence it may 
tairly be concluded, that in times past 
such a Practice has been too common 
among them.— New England Courant, 
Nov. 30 Dec. 7, 1724. 


BARBER’S SHOP. To be Sold by 
Publick Vendue at the Sun Tavern in 
Boston, on Tuesday next the joth 
Instant at 4 of the Clock, p.m. Sundry 
Goods belonging to the Estate of 
James Wright, Barber, deceased, viz: 
Wiggs, Hair on the Pipes, Sash Lights 
and Shutters fitting for a Barber’s 
Shop, and also sundry other Goods.— 
Boston Gazette, Oct. 20 27. 1720. 


BARBER’S SHOP. To be Let in a 
pleasant Country Town of the Post 
Road to Portsmouth, a Barber’s Shop 
with proper Implements or Utensils for 
that Business, where there is enough 
to keep two Hands employ d. Inquire 
ot the Publisher.— Boston Gazette, 
Mav 7 14, 1739. 
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BLACKSMITH AND LOCK- 
SMITH. Made and Sold by Robert 
Hendrey, on Scarlet’s Wharff in Bos- 
ton, Horse Shoeer, Spinning Wheel 
Irons after the best Manner, at Ten 
Shillings, old Tenor per sett: Also all 
sorts of Locks are made and mended 
by the said Hendrey, who keeps a Man 
that served his Time to the Lock 
Smith’s Business. Boston Gazette, 
Dec. 10, 1751. 

Four months later he also advertised 
“fine White-Smiths Work; Also Spades 
and the best sort of Steel Shod Shovels 
made very reasonably.— Boston Ga- 
sette, Apr. 21, 175§2. 


BOOKKEEPER. Mr. Brown Tymms 
Living at Mr. Edward Oakes Shop- 
keeper in Newbury Street, at the 
South End in Boston, keeps Mer- 
chants & Shopkeepers Books, 
writes Bills, Bonds, Leases, Licences, 
Charter-parties, &c., for any Person 
that may have Occasion, at reasonable 


also 


Rates. And likewise teacheth Young 
Men Arithmetick and Merchants 
Accounts.— Boston News-Letter, Keb. 
17/24, 1717/18. 


BRAZIER AND [IRONMONGER. 
The late Mr. Edward ‘Fackson’s Stock 
in Trade, consisting of a great variety 
of Articles in the Braziery and Iron- 
mongery Way, in larger or smaller 
Lots as will best accommodate Cus- 
tomers.— Lead, Shot, bloomery, brittle, 
refined and Guinea Iron, Hollow Ware, 
best heart and clubb German Steel, 
best London Steel in half Faggots, 
Blowers’ best Wool Combs, Iron 
Hearths for Ships, a Copper Furnace 
for ditto, Cannon shot, Iron Backs, 


Deck, Sheathing and Drawing Nails, 
Newcastle Coals, &c. &c. 
the House 


Enquire at 


where the Deceased’s 





Kamily dwells, or at his Shop.— Boston 


Gazette, Sept. I2, 1757. 


CHANDLER AND SOAPBOILER. 
To be sold by Edward Langdon, in 
Kleet Street, near the Old North 
Meeting House, A Quantity of Hard 
Soap by the Box, soft Soap by the 
Barrel, and good old Candles both 
Mould and Dipt, fit for Shipping or 
Families, also Mould Candles of Bay- 
berry Wax, all by the Box or by Re- 
tail.— Boston Gazette, July 24, 1750. 


CHANDLER. Made and Sold by 
Kdward Langdon & Son, in Fleet 
Street, near the old North Meeting- 
House, Sperma-Ceti Candles, Bay- 
berry Wax Candles, mould and dipp’d 
Tallow Candles — also refin’'d Sperma- 
Ceti Oil, by the Barrel or smaller 
Quantities for Lamps.— Boston Ga- 
zette, May 25, 1761. 


CHANDLER. John Sweetser, Jun. 
Just Deacon Church's 
Vendue, sells best Ship and Family 
Candles, at 5 6 d. per lb. per Box and 
Dozen, neat Mould Candles plain and 
fluted, Tallow by the Barrel, Hard 
Soap by the Box, warranted.— Bosfon 
Gazette, Jan. 24, 1763. 


opposite to 


LAMP OIL. A New England vessel 
having “30 Tons of Lamp Oyl” on 
board was captured by French and 
Indians in Newfoundland. News-Letter, 
Oct. 2/9, 1704. 


LAMP OIL. Best Refin’d Sperma- 
Ceti Oil for Lamps, be sold next 
Door to the Salutation, near the North 
Battery.— Boston Gazette, July 17, 
1755. 


SPERMA-CETI CANDLES. 


sold on Minot’s ne 








To be 


by James Clemens, 
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Sperma Cet: Candles, exceeding all 
others for Beauty, Sweetness of Scent 
when extinguished; Duration, being 
more than double Tallow Candles of 
equal size; Dimensions of Flame, 
nearly four Times more, emitting a 
soft easy expanding Light, bringing the 
Object close to the Sight, rather than 
causing the Eye to trace after them, as 
all Tallow-Candles do, from a constant 
Dimness which they produce.— One 
ot these Candles serves the Use and 
Purpose of three Tallow Ones, and 
upon the whole are much pleasanter 
and cheaper. Boston News - Letter, 
Mar. 30, 1748. 


CHAPMAN OR PEDDLER. “On 
Thursday last Dyed at Boston, James 
Gray, That used to go up and down the 
Country selling of Books, who left a 
considerable Estate behind him.” 
Boston News-Letter, Apr. 9/16, 1705. 


COFFIN FURNITURE. To be sold 
by Arthur Savage Tomorrow Evening 
at his Vendue Room, about 50 Sett of 
neat Polished Coffin Furniture, con- 
sisting of Breast-plates, Angels, Flow- 
ers, Posts, etc.— Boston Gazette, May 


~ — o ’ 
wm Zs I Sd. 


COOPER. John Henry Dyer, 
Cooper, lately arriv’d from London, 
living on Mr. Henshaw’s Wharfte, 
near the South Market House 1n Bos- 
ton; makes all sorts of Cooper’s Ware, 
atter the best manner, as Rum Hogs- 
heads, Barrels, Caggs, little Tubs and 
Trays, as cheap and good as any in the 
Town.— Boston Gazette, July 30, 1751. 


CURRIER. The Trade of a Currier 
is very much wanted in Middletown 
the Metropolis ot Connecticut: any 
Prudent person that is Master of that 
Trade may get a pretty Estate in a few 
Years. 


) ° © ia . y . — 
Boston Gazetti . Nov. O, 17556. 


DYER. Alexander Flemming, Dyer, 
lately from Great Britain, has set up 
said Business in Boston, in a House of 
Mr. Arthen’s near Dr. Gardner’s in 
Marlborough Street, on the same side 
of the Way, who can dve all sorts of 
Colours, after the best Manner and 
Cheapest Rate, viz. Scarletts, Crim- 
sons, Pinks, Purples, Straws, Wine 
Colours, Sea-Greens, Saxon ditto, com- 
mon Blues, shearing, dressing and 
watering of clothes: Also he can dye 
linnen Yarn either red, blue, green, 
vellow or cloth colours, and all Colours 
on silks, and cleaning of Cloths.— 
Boston Gazette, May I4, [S4- 


DYER. Notice is hereby Given, 
That Fohn Hickey living at the South 
End of Boston, next House to the Sign 
of the White-Horse, has furnished 
himself with all sorts of Utensils fit to 
carry on the Business of silk or Cloth 
dying, scouring of any Colour, and 
Prints Linnens with true Blues and 
Whites, and takes all Manner of 
Stains out of Silk or Cloth; dves Thick 
setts, Cotton or Linen of any Colours: 
Price for Cash, Coats scoured for 2 s. 
and dyed tor 4 s. Silk Gowns for 6 s. 
Riding hoods for 5 s. Linnen or Cotton 
per |b. blue 1 s. and all other Goods in 
Proportion: and engages to his Work as 
well as if sent to London.— Boon 
Gazette, Sept. I. 17600. 


GLOVER. To be sold by the Maker, 
Ph. Freeman, who arrived in the last 
Ship trom London, at Mr. Irish’s in 
Bridge’s Lane near, Mr. Welsteed’s 
Meeting-House, A Parcel of 
Gloves of all Sorts, viz. Men’s and 
Women's Buck and Doe, Kid and 
Lamb, tor Mourning and all other 
Sorts. Boston Ne ws-Letter, Sept. 3c 
Cet. 7, 1742. 


Large 
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GLOVE MAKER. Just Imported 
and Sold by Philip kreeman, Norway 
Doe Gloves, and Makes and Sells 
Winter Gloves, for Men and Women: 


and lines Gloves with Fur, after the 
best Manner.— Boston Gazette, Nov. 
20, 17584. 

GUNSMITITH. To be sold by John 


Pim ot Boston, Gunsmith, at the Sign 
of the Cross Guns, in Anne-Street near 
the Draw Bridge, at very Reasonable 


Rates, sundry sorts of choice Arms 
lately arrived from London, viz. 
Hand\ Muskets, Buccaneer - Guns, 
Fowling pieces, Hunting Guns, Cara- 
bines, several sorts ot P; Stols, Brass 
and Iron, tashionable Swords, Nc. 


Boston News-Letter, July 4 11, 1720. 


GUNSMITH. Newly imported, and 
sold by Samuel Miller, 


ot the cross Guns near 


Gunsmith, at 
: the 
Draw-Bridge, Boston: Neat Fire Arms 
ot all sorts, Pistols, Hangers, 
Cutlasses, Flasks tor Horsemen, Fire- 
locks, Nc.— Boston Gazette, May 11, 
i742. 

HALBERTS. A Set of Halberts for 
a toot Company tO be sold On reason- 
by Nichol: as Boone Book- 


the Sign 


Swe rds, 


able Terms, 


seller, TO be seen aft his House near 
School-House Lane, Boston.— Boston 
News-Letter, Apr. 22-29, 1706. “A Set 


ot New-Halbards”’ were offered tor sale 
in the June 3 10, 1706, issue. 


PISTOL. Lost between Salem and 
Ipswich, a Pistol dropt out of the 
Holster, the barrel having on it the 
Tower mark, all the other work (except 
the stock of Maple, and the Lock made 
by R. Lawrence) being handsomely 
wrought with silver and the London 
Goldsmith's Hall mark onit... Thirty 
shillings Reward.— Boston News-Letter 
July 14 21, 1712. 


MILITARY EFOUIPMENT. On 
Thursday the 6 of February at three ot 
the clock Atternoon, will be sold by 
Publick Vendue at the Exchange 
Tavern, about one hundred Canvice & 
Ticken Tents, Poles, Mallets, and Pins 


to them, about five hundred Pick 
Axes, fifty Axes and Hatchets, about 
eight hundred Tomhawks or smal! 


Hatchets, about three hundred Spades 
and Bills, a parcell of Shovels, Wheel 
barrows, Handbarrow’s, Baskets ot 
Speaks and Nails, all to be put and sold 
in Lots, and to be seen at the place of 
sale the Morning betore the Sale be 
gins: Also a very fine Negro Woman. 

Boston Gazette, Jan. 2> Keb. 3, 1728 9g. 


MILITARY FOUIPMENT. Ex 
tract trom the Act for 
Nilitia: listed 
other Householder shall be always pro 
1 with a wellfixt Firelock Musket, 
ot \Mlusket Or Bastard-Musket bore, 
the Barrel not less than three Foot and 
an halt long, or other good Fire Arms 
to the satisfaction of the 
Officers of the Company; 
Box: Pound otf 
Twenty Bullets fit for and 
twelve Klynts; a ge od Sword or Cut 
lass; a Worm, & priming Wire, fit for 
his Gun, on Penalty of six Shillings.’ 

Boston News-Letter 
1733/4. 

BREECH-LOADING GUN. Made 
by John Cookson, and to be Sold by 
him at his House in Boston: a handy 
Gun of 9 Pound and a half Weight; 
having a Place convenient to hold g 
Bullets, and Powder tor 9 Charges and 
g Primings; the said Gun will fire g 
Times distinctly, as quick, or slow as 
you please, with one turn with the 
Handle of the said Gun, it doth charge 
the Gun with Powder and Bullet, and 


Regulating th 
k very Soldier, and 


Vi ided 


Commission 
a Cartouch 
Powder: 
his Gun, 


one or" od 


, I eb. 7 I 4, 
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doth prime and shut the pan, and cock 
the Gun. All these Motions are per- 
formed immediately at once, by one 
turn with the said Handle. Note, there 
is Nothing put into the Muzzle of the 
Gun as we charge other Guns. 
Boston Gazette, Apr. [2. 1760. 


BAYONETS. All sorts of BAYO- 
NETS tor Muskets, made and sold by 
Yohn Cutler, at the Lion and Bell in 
Marlborough street, Boston; where 
may be also had Silk Umbrellas for 


ladies. made in the neatest Manner. 
Boston Gazette, | une Zi e vive 


HATS. Daniel Jones, at the Hat & 
Helmit, South-End, Boston, ... makes 
and sells Beaver, Beaveret, and 
Castor-Hats: and has also a 
\ssortment ot English Castor and 
Beaveret Hats, English and Felt ditto; 
Hat Linings and Trimmings of all 
sorts: Red Wool, Coney Wool, Camels 
Hair: Logwood by the 100 Wt. by 
Wholesale or Retail, cheap tor Cash or 
Notes. Boston Gazette, 
Dec. 10, 1759. 


FC ve 


Treasurer s 


IRON MONGER. To be sold by 
Fohn Winslow, at his Warehouse, in 
Newburv-Street, near Summer Street: 
Best refined and blommery — Iron, 
Ploughshare Moulds, Anchor Palms, 
Coohorns, Swivel Guns, Ten Inch Mor- 
tars and Shells, 6, 4, & 3 pound Swivel 
and Grape Shot.— Boston Gazette, Apr. 


Te ie we 


JEWELLER. This is to inform the 
Publick, That Mr. “‘fames Bover, 
Jeweller, from London, living at Mr. 
-.ustone’s, a Dancing Master in hing 
Street, Boston, setts all manner of 
Stones in Rings, Xc. and pertormes 
every thing belonging to that Trade. 
N.B. Said Mr. Bover is lately recov- 


New Eng- 


ered of a Fit of Sickness. v 
land Courant, Dec. 31 Jan. 7, 1722 3. 


LINEN PRINTER. The Printer 
hereof Prints Linens, Callicoes, Silks, 
Xc. in good Figures, very lively and 
durable Colours, and without the 
offensive smell which commonly at- 
tends the Linens Printed here. 
Boston Gazette, Apr. 18 25, 1720. 


~~ 


LINEN PRINTER AND DYER. 
John Hickey, linen-printer and dver, 
trom Dublin, is now settled in this 
town, at the linen manutactory, where 
he tollows the business of blue and 
white printing, and silk or cloth dving; 
and takes all manner of spots out of 
silk or cloths, cleans gold and silver 
lace, and scarlet cloth, dves linnen and 
cotton of a blue or London red, and all 
manner of country stuffs, worsteds, 
camlets, tammies, or leather; he dves 
blacks so as they shall be sound and 
clean as any other colour; also dyes 
ribbons and makes them up again as 
well as ever, and English thick sets 
atter they have been worn or faded, 
and blue yarn tor one shilling a pound. 
N. B. as there has been several who 
have imposed upon this country in tell- 
ing that they were printers; I engage 
mvself that if my colours be not as 
good and as lasting as any that comes 
trom Europe, to satisfy my employers 
with all charges or damages that shall 
be justly laid against me. 


All the above articles done with 
expedition at the most reasonable 
price, by JOHN HICKEY.— Boston 


Gazette, (sup.) May 7, 1759. 


LINEN MANUFACTORY. The 
Massachusetts General Court at its 
session held in the summer of 1753, 
passed an “‘Act tor granting the sum of 
'itteen Hundred Pounds To encourage 
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the Manufacture of Linnen,” provid- 
ing for a tax on every “Coach, Chariot, 


Chaise, Calash and Chair” for the 
term of five years, the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, the President 


of Harvard College, and the settled 
ministers in the Province, being ex- 
cepted from its provision, at the fol- 
lowing rates: each Coach, ten shillings 
annually, Chariot, five shillings, Chaise, 
three shillings, Calash, two shillings, 
Chair, two shillings. The several sums 
received from Time to Time were to be 


paid to a committee of ten appointed 


by the Act, “to be applied to the pur- 
chasing a Piece of Land, and building 
or purchasing a convenient House 
within the Town of Bosfon, tor carrying 
on the Business of Spinning, Weaving, 
and other necessary Parts of the Lin- 
nen Manufacture.” This legislation 
was instituted because of “the great 
Decay of Trade and Business the Num- 
ber of Poor is greatly increased, and 
the Burden of supporting them lies 
heavy on many of the Towns within 
this Province, and many Persons, es- 
pecially Women and Children are 
destitute of Employment.’’— Boston 
Gazette, Aug. 7 


LINEN MANUFACTORY. At the 
Linnen Manufactory in Boston there 
has been made within these last three 
Months, 400 Yards of Bengals, Lille- 
putias and Broglios, which have been 
bought by some ot the principal 
Ladies in this Town, tor their own and 
their children’s wear. JOHN 
BROWN .— N.B. The said Brown has 
now to sell several sorts of Winter and 


Bosto i] 


» 1753. 


Summer Manufactory Goods. 
Gazette, Jan. 14, 1765. 
LINEN WHITENER. The whiting 


of Linnens is carried on as usual, and 


all spots, stains, Iron Moulds, Mill. 
and taken out ot 
Linnens, Lawns, and Cambricks, by 
John Brown, at the Manufactory in 
Boston.— N. B. None will be received 
after the 20th of June next.— Boson 
Gazette, May 28, 1764 (sup). 


dews Y ellowness 


LOCKSMITH. This is to inform my 
Customers, that | have remov’d from 
Middle-street, to the Bottom ot Cross 
street, where | continue to mend all 
sorts of Locks, also to fit Keys to 
Locks, mend all sorts of Kettles, as 
Brass, Copper, Pewter, Xc. at a very 
reasonable Rate, by Reuben Cookson. 
Boston Gazette, Apr. 23, 1754 Sup). 


MUSTARD MAKER. John Ingram, 
the Original Flower of Mustard Maker, 
trom Lisbon, now living at the House 
of Mrs. Townsend, near Oliver’s-Dock, 
Boston, Prepares klower of Mustard to 
Pertection, by a Method un.- 
known to any Person but himself, that 
it retains its Strength, Flavour and 
Colour Seven Years; being mix’d with 
hot or cold water, in a Minute’s Time 
it makes the strongest Mustard ever 
eat, not in the least Bitter, vet of a 
delicate and delighttul Flavour, and 
gives a most surprizing grateful Taste 
to Beet, Pork, Lamb, Kish, Sallad, or 
other Sauces. It is approved of by di 
vers eminent Physicians as the only 
Remedy in the Universe in all nervous 
Disorders, sweetens all the Juices, and 
rectifes the whole Mass of Blood to 
Admiration. If close stopt it will keep 
its Strength and Virtue Seven years 1n 


such 


any Climate. Merchants and Captains 
ot Ships shall have good Allowance to 
sell again.— Boston Gazette, Sept. 149, 


17 §2. 
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COoMMUNICATED BY WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


Yk. the Subscribers make the 
tollowing contract and agree 
to fulfill it, each of us prom- 

ising to tulfill his own part. 

Irticle 1st. George leonard agrees to 
let Kthan Howard have the use of his 
part of the Farm of his late uncle by 
the halves (as the expression 1s) and 
Ethan Howard agrees to take it 1n the 
Same manner tor one vear commencing 
with the sixth day ot April one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty. 

Article 2d. G. Leonard and k. How- 
ard are to have all the profits of the 
tarm and stock divided equally between 
them; including beef, butter & cheese, 
hay & grain, apples & cider, and po- 
tatoes, tallow Xx hog’s lard, hides, wool, 
veal, mutton, lamb, and other produce 
of tarm & stock not herein specified, 
pork excepted. 

Article 3d. &. Howard agrees to carry 
on the farm in such a manner as shall in 
his judgement be to the greatest ad- 
vantage to both parties without im- 
poverishing the farm; and he will en- 
deavor to leave the farm in as good a 
state as he finds it. 

Article {th. -.. Howard is to own one 
half of the stock or have one half of G. 
Leonard's stock appraised to him, and 
appraised back again by the same ap- 
praisers at the expiration of his year. 
He is to keep the stock in as good a 
condition as he finds them; and when 
they are appraised back, he is not to 
lose by the tall of Stock nor to gain by 
the rise of stock. He is to pay interest 
tor the stock which are appraised to 
him. And a horse may be kept which 
shall be owned equally between us. 


Article 5th. K. Howard is to get (;. 
|.eonard’s half of the income of the 
farm in a suitable state for market, and 
is to market G. Leonard’s half to as 
good an advantage as he can and let 
him have the money. 

Article 6th. G. Leonard and E. 
Howard agree to pay the money taxes 
between them. But G. Leonard is first 
to pay one tenth part of all the taxes 
except pole taxes. The pole taxes F.. 
Howard is to pay; and he 1s to work 
out the high way taxes by himself and 
team and charge G. Leonard for work- 
ing out two thirds of his half of the 
high way tax, at the rate of four shill- 
ings on a dollar. 

Article 7th. G. Leonard and E. How- 
ard are to pay the shoeing bill between 
them. But other blacksmithing E. 
Howard is to pay for, unless it be for 
work to keep the buildings in repair. 

Article Sth. G. Leonard is to let E. 
Howard have the following privileges 
viz. 1st his home rent; 2d all his fire 
wood, which must be such wood as 1s 
not usually carried to market; 3d the 
use of the garden to raise sauce; 4th the 
use of milk without division for tea & 
coffee and mixing fine bread; sth the 
use of all the farming tools now on the 
place, which E. Howard is to keep in as 
good repair at his own expense as he 
finds them; 6th the use of the chaise 
and wagon to go to meeting and other 
places in use in the family during the 
three Autumn months. And tn the win- 
ter and spring he will be entitled to the 
part rotten apples by sorting the ap- 
ples over. The house rent is not to inter- 
tere with Sarah Leonard's privileges. 
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Articl oth. t.. Howard 1s to cut and 
draw wood for Sarah Leonard's fire & 
see that it is cut at the door; and he is 
to make her fires when it is necessary; 
also to let her have milk to use; also to 
see that she has water when she cannot 
get it herself; and also to see that she 
does not suffer for the want of an\ 
care; but he 1s not to board her. He 1s 
to let her have apples for her use in the 
fall and one bushel tor winter: and also 
to let her have one halt of the eggs on 
the place. And he is to receive from G. 


Leonard tor this service twenty dol-: 


lars for one year. Or if she should be 
willing to board and does board in 
than Howard's family, he is to receive 
instead of thistwenty dollars onedollara 
week. In case Sarah Leonard should be 
sick and helpless, G. Leonard is to make 
EK. Howard a reasonable allowance in 
addition to what 1s agreed upon above. 

Article roth. &. Howard 1s to cart a 
sufficient quantity of stuff into the 
barn yard & hog yard at different times 
in the summer season for the purpose 
of making manure for the next year. He 
agrees to do as much towards making 
manure as has been done on the place 
vearly, tor several of the last years. 

Article 11th. When he leaves the 
place, he is to leave as much manure 
suitable for use as he finds on taking 
the place, in proportion to the stock. 

Article 12th. \t E. Howard does any 
teaming off of the place, he draws two 
shares & G. Leonard one share of all 
the profits. It the team is let, both of us 
share equally. 

Article 13th. F.. Howard is to put up 
the fences on the farm between this 
time and pasturing time, and to draw 
pay for all excepting four days’ work. 

Article 14th. When E. Howard leaves 
the place he is either to leave as much 
land ploughed as he finds ploughed on 


taking the place, or to pay for plough 
ing the difference in case he should not 
leave so much ploughed as he finds 
ploughed. And he 1s to leave all other 
work in as forward a state as he finds it. 

Article 15th. G. Leonard and FE. 
Howard are to find, each, one halt Ot 
the seed that is planted or sown on the 
place. If any grass seed is bought to 
sow, G. Leonard is to pay tor th: 
whole of it, if E. Howard should not 
receive any benefit from it by taking 
the place another year. 

Article 16th. E.. Howard 1s to leave as 
much hay in the barn at the close of his 
vear as he has appraised to him on his 
taking the farm and of as good quality. 


Article 17th. The same quantity ot 


Stock shall be wintered that are now on 
the place. 

Article 18th. In case any creature 1s 
purchased to make beet of, G. Leonard 
and E. Howard are to pay equally tor 
them. 

Article oth. t.. Howard is to take 
such care of the buildings and orchards, 
fences and fencing stuff, etc., as would 
reasonably be expected; and necessary 
repairs of the buildings are to be made 
at the expense of G. Leonard. 

Article 20th. About the same quan- 
tity of land is to be tilled !torn| on the 
place, in proportion to the stock. 

Article 214. \f any of the stock should 


die, or if there should be loss on any ot 


the stock by sickness or accident, the 
loss shall be shared equally between us. 
In acknowledgement of the above 
contract made between us we have this 
seventh day of April, 1840, set our 
hands and seals. 
Attest 
Oxive LEONARD. 
Oxrive H. LEonaARD. 
ErHAN Howarp. [sEAL| 
GEORGE LEONARD. [SEAL| 
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Noble and Greenough School Medals 


FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF THE ONEIDA FOOTBALL CLUB 


r HE. collection ot the Society 
has recently been enriched by 
three medals of distinct interest, 

both on account of what they com- 

memorate and for their artistic beauty, 
therein differing greatly from the 
ordinary school medal. It is to Mr. 

Winthrop S. Scudder that the Society 

is indebted tor these gifts. 

These medals were founded in 1926 
at the Noble and Greenough School as 
a memorial of the celebrated Oneida 
Football Club, although that organiza- 
tion 1s not mentioned in any way upon 
the medals. The donors were all mem- 
bers in their time of the club. This club 
was undoubtedly the first regularly 
organized football club in America. It 
Hourished at the Epes Sargent Dixwell 
School in Boston, in 1862, and during 
its four years of existence was never 
beaten and indeed never had its goal 
line crossed. The fifteen were composed 
almost wholly of boys from Dixwell’s 


school although one or two came from 
the Boston Public Latin and the Boston 
English High Schools. They played 
against all comers and their success 
had much to do with the recognition of 
football as a possible major sport. To 
Hon. Gerrit Smith Miller of Peter- 
boro, N. Y., belongs the honor of con- 
ceiving the idea of a real Football Club 
and he was very properly its first 
president. Apparently he was the first 
player of the game to think of the foot- 
ball field as a chessboard and to map 
out strategical plans after the manner 
of later great generals like Deland and 
Camp. To quote from Dr. Means’ 
Historical Sketch of the Club, “tor fitty- 
nine years the ball used in the famous 
November 7th game (against a picked 
team of the Latin and English High 
schools), which bears the name of the 
fifteen players, was treasured by Cap- 
tain Miller, together with his old red 
silk handkerchief—tied around the head 
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the only distinctive uniform worn 
by the club.”” These interesting mem- 
orabilia were presented in 1922 to the 
Museum of The Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities. 
On the monument to the Club, un- 


veiled on Boston Common, in 1925, 
appear the names of the original 
fitteen: 


— 


Gerrit SmMitH MILLER 

FKpwarb LiIncoLn ARNOLD 
Rospert AptrHorpe Bor 

kK pwarbD BowpiTrcH 

Water Denison Brooks 
GeorGce Davis 

Joun Matcoim Forses 

Joun Power Hatt 

Ropert Means Lawrenct 
James d’Wo tr Lover 

Francis GREENWOOD PEABOD\ 
WintTHROP SALTONSTALL SCUDDER 
Lot IS THIES 

ALENSON TUCKER 

Rospert Ciirrorp Watson 
HunrinGron FrorHINGHAM WoLcort 


These gentlemen may be regarded 
as collectively the tathers of American 


football. Football of a kind had, of 


course, been played much _ earlier. 
Indeed, we note that in 1657 an ordi- 


nance forbade further plaving ot the 


game in the streets of Boston under 
penalty of twenty shillings on account 
of sundry injuries received by ‘‘boves 
and | men.” Previousl to the 
formation of this club, however, there 


young 


was no football in the modern sense ot 
the word. The monument, designed 
by R. D. Andrews and I. Howland 
Jones and executed by John Evans, 
was unveiled with appropriate cere- 
monies, and speeches were made by 
President Lowell, Professor Peabod\ 
and Doctor Lawrence, two members 
of the Club. 

In 1926 it occurred to certain sur- 
vivors of the original fifteen to found, 
primarily in its memory, three medals 
at the Noble and Greenough School, 
the school being the lineal descendant 
ot the old Dixwell School. These gentle- 
men were Gerrit S. Miller, Winthrop 
Saltonstall Scudder and James deWolt 
Lovett. They entrusted the task of 
designing the medals to M. Georges 
Henri Prud’homme, a Parisian medal- 
list of repute, best known, perhaps, by 
medal entitled ‘‘La 
A description of the medals 


his exquisite 
Source.’ 
tollows: 
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NilrtteER Mepat. Awarded, in bronze, 
annually for “‘Excellence in Scholarship 
and General Athletics.’ 


Ob.: .DEFEAT . WITH . HONOR , IS 
WITH . DISHONOR. | 
FOUNDED . I8S1. 

Bust to left. On tablet below GERRI" 
S. MILLER. Below, G. PRUD HOMME. 


Rev.: .THE . NOBLE. AND. GREENOUGH. SCHOOL 


- BETTER . 
rHAN DEFEAT 


DIXWELL S . SCHOOL , 


On crossed laurels a shield on which 
N” Ex. 1866. 


48 mm. Bronze. 


Lovetr Mepat. Awarded, in bronze, 


annually for “‘Excellence in Base 
Ball.’’ 
Ob.: “NOT THE QUARRY NOT THE LAURE! 
BUT THE CHAS! BUT THE RACE” 


Three quarter figure of a boy pitcher 


to right. On truncation G. PRUD HOMME 
incused. 
Below, JAMES DE WOLF LOVETT. 
Rev.: As last. 


48 mm. Bronze. 


ScupDER MeEpDAL. Awarded, in bronze, 
annually for “Excellence in Fine Arts.” 


rRUTH rRUTH BEAUTY” 
Youth seated to left playing on pipes. 
On ground palette and other implements 
of art. Below, GIVEN BY 
SCUDDER. On 
PRUD HOMME. 

Rev.: As last. 
48 mm. Bronze. 


Ob.: “BEAUTY IS 


incused) w. 


truncation, incused, G. 


It is indeed a happy circumstance 
that medals, at least, 
should be of such artistic merit. 

\MIatcoitm Srorer, M.D. 
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HROUGH the kindness of Mr. 

Horace Brown of ‘“‘North Mow- 

ing, Springfield, Vermont, the 
Society has received one of the recently 
issued Bennington half dollars. A 
description of this piece would be as 
tollows: 


Ob.: Outer legend UNITED . STATES . OF 
AMERICA FOUNDER OF VERMONT, [nner 
legend — IRA ALLEN 

Bust to right. 
Retv.: BATTLE OF BENNINGTON HALF DOLLAR 
A catamount walking to left. Above: 
if //~tQ2/- To lett: Auc. 16. Inner leg 
end IN GOD WE TRUS! E PLURIBUS 


This new piece is In continuation of 


the series of commemorative coins 
issued by the government that started 
with the Columbian coins struck in 


connection with the World’s Fair of 


1892. Those thus far issued have been: 


1kg2 and 18g? Columbian half dollars. <,002,10¢ 
were struck, to be sold at one dollar each 
as souvenirs. About three million remained 
unsold and were placed in general circula- 
tion. [his was the only case in which such 
unsold coins were placed in circulation. 
With the subsequent issues after a certain 
time the pieces remaining unsold were 
melted and the bullion used for the ordi 
nary issues. Five million were authorized. 
g3 Columbian quarter. 40,023 issued. 
3 Isabella quarter. A World’s Fair coin. 
i898 Trans-Mississippi Exposition seventy-five 
cent piece. This was the only coin of this 
denomination ever issued. 


igco Latavette dollar. 60,026 issued. 


4° 


The Bennington Half Dollar 


go} Louisiana Purchase dollar in gold. 2<0,25> 


issued. 
and igos. Lewis and Clark dollar in gold. 
6HO,00gG issued. 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 3so octagonal. 
1.cog issued. $<o round. 1,<10 issued. 32.< 
gold. 10,017 issued. S] gold. 24,034 issued. 
Fifty cents. 60,030 issued but less than 3 

> were sold. 
McKinley dollar in gold. 30,040 issued. 
Lincoln-Ilinois half dollar. too, issued. 
All sold. 
and 1921 Maine half dollar. so,os8 issued. 
All sold. 
and 1g21 Pilgrim halt dollar. 380,16% 
issued. 


Missouri Centennial. [wo varieties. 


Alabama halt dollar. 7 044 issued. 
Grant dollar in gold. Two varieties. 100,061 
issued. 

>? Monroe-Adams half dollar. 274,077 issued. 


Huguenot-Walloon halt dollar. 142,08 
issued. Commemorating the foundation of 
New Netherlands by a colons ot Walloons. 
l_exington-Concord half dollar. The issue ot 
300, ot these was authorized but onls 


, 


162,099 were actually struck. 


- Stone Mountain half dollar. These coins 


were struck to the number of five million 
and excited much interest on account of the 
numerous protests against the design, th: 
Borglum controversy and the unusual char 
acter of the carving on Stone Mountain. 
There was an intensive campaign to popu 
larize the coins on the part of the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Association, in whose 
interest the coin was struck, and the coins 
were sold in large numbers. For instance 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad took a 
hundred thousand at a dollar each to give 
in change to its patrons at their face value 


as an advertisement. 2,314,709 were sold. 
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»¢ California Diamond Jubilee. 300,000 were 
authorized. They were by J. Mora and 

the San 

50,200 were struck. 


were struck at Krancisco mint. 


- Norse centennial medal. These commemo- 


rated the arrival of the first shipload of 


Norse immigrants on the sloop “Restaur 
Antoinen,” which anniversary was cele- 
brated at the Norse Centenary in Minne- 
sota. These handsome octagonal pieces are 
more properly medals than coins. 40, 
were struck. 


Vancouver half dollar. so,028 struck. They 


4 
~ 


commemorated the tooth anniversary of 


Fort Vancouver by 


Hudson Bay Company. 


the toundation of 


gold. Half dollar. 


‘Ff , " , ‘ "mf. _ +> *- 
G2 sesquicentennia e oe 4C 


200. of the gold pieces were Struck but 
only ¢ were sold. They were note- 
worthy in that the head of Coolidge was 


the first instance of a living president being 

represented upon a coin. 100,00¢ half dol- 
lars W ere sold. 

1926 Uregon Trail half dollar. The authorized 

than six 


‘not million.” 


Vastly less than these were struck. 


more 


ISSUC W tS 


1g27 Bennington-Vermont half dollar. 
Memorial pieces of this nature are 
struck, not with the expectation that 
thev will pass into general circulation, 
though they are, of legal 
tender, but in the hope that by the 
sale of them at a dollar each to col- 
lectors and persons desiring souvenirs 
ot the event they commemorate sufh- 
clent sums may be realized materially 
to help detray the expenses incident to 
the celebration. Generally this hope 1s 
realized to a certain extent but on 
several occasions large numbers of the 
unsold coins have had to be melted 
down. One great trouble is that such 


pieces will never be accepted as legal 


course, 


tender. The writer 1s convinced of this 
when he remembers certain unfortu- 
nate experiences in trying to pass old 
United States coins of other than the 
present which had no numis- 
matic value but were nevertheless per- 
fectly good tender. The only coin of the 
whole series which ever came into 
acceptance the Columbian halt 
dollar. While some of the series have a 
certain amount of artistic value it can- 
not be said that as a whole they con- 
tribute very much to medallic art. It 
has been objected that as most of them 
are in very low relief they are apt to 
wear smooth very quickly but as they 
are intended primarily for collectors 
this objection has little weight. 

The Bennington half dollar was 
authorized February 25, 1925, and was 
issued to commemorate the creation of 
the independent state of Vermont, 


issue 


Was 


July, 1777, and the Battle of Benning- 
ton, August 16,1777. It was designed 


by Charles Keck and issued from the 
Philadelphia Mint. Forty thousand 
were authorized, to be sold at the rate 
oft a dollar each, and the profits were to 
be used as a nucleus for a fund for sup- 
porting historical research and fostering 
interest in Vermont history. 

Of the list of medals printed above, 
the only ones owned by the Society are 
the Columbian, the Maine, the Pilgrim, 
and the Lexington-Concord half dollars. 
Needless to say, the gift of any of the 
others would be much appreciated. 

Matcoitm Srorer, M.D. 





Notes and Gleanings 


N the January, 1927, issue of OLb- 

Time New ENGLAND appeared a 
picture of twelve pieces of Millville 
Concord, N. H.) Pottery ware with 
the names which a modern museum 
would be apt to give them. As it turns 
out on investigation that these were 
not the names that the potter’s family 
remember these objects to have been 
called, it may interest students to have 
here the family list, which is accord- 
ingly as follows: (1) hour-glass vase; (2) 
barrel-shaped match sate; (3) match 
sate; (4) Egyptian lamp; (5) candle- 
holder; (6) covered jar; (7) Hower pot; 
(8) tobacco jar; (9) barrel vase; (10) 
vase: (11) I 
lard pot. 


Indian-mound vase: (12) 


ANY otf our members are doubt- 
less acquainted with the splen- 
did work being done in Great Britain 


by the National Trust for Places of 


Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 


Its objectives are the same as those ot 


our New England Society in so far as 
they relate to the preservation ot 
ancient buildings. The Trust goes 
turther in one direction, however, and 
includes places of scenic interest among 
its holdings, but does not gO SO tar in 
another, in that it has no museum. 
The Trust’s Annual Reports are 
interesting illustrated documents, and 
through the Secretary we learn that a 
tew copies of the last report are avail- 
able tor those of our members who are 
interested in preservation work in 
Kngland. All such should write Mr. 
S. H. Hamer at 7 Buckingham Palace 


Gardens, London, S. W. 1, who will be 
glad to distribute copies while tne 
supply lasts. 


HE. tollowing, which appeared in 

the Boston Globe ot April IS, 1927, 
and is reprinted here with the editor's 
permission, will be of interest to our 
readers. 

‘J. Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
the first Socialist Prime Niinister of 
Great Britain, completed the second 
leg of his ‘sentimental journey’ to 
New England last evening, when he 
arrived in Boston, by automobile, and 
registered at the Cople\ Plaza. 

“Mr. MacDonald is retracing the 
route of a visit made to New England 
30 vears ago, with Mrs. MacDonald, 
who died in tg91t. With him is _ his 
daughter, Miss Ishbel MacDonald. So 
tar, after a visit to Plymouth, he seems 
slightly disappointed with what three 
decades have done to the landmarks of 
New England. 

“Plymouth is so formalized now, 
he said. ‘It used to be a delighttul sea- 
side village, where you could catch a 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is ban- 
ished now, and that is why vou ve got 
to put up so many labels. 

“You've succeeded in banishing all 
the ghosts. went there today to find 
ghosts, but instead we found = sign- 
posts. , 

More old 
has been trom the very beginning the 
programme of The Society for the Pres- 
ercation of New England Antiquities. 


houses and less markers 














